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he sreafter be a imitted free emen, or be entitled to! assembly. ‘he pretexts for making this new 
any share in the government, or be capable of| arrangement were plausible. The number of 


being chosen magistrates, or even serving as| freemen was greatly increased; many resided at 
jurymen, but such as have been received into|a distance from the places where the supreme 
the church as members. By this resolution,; courts were held; personal attendance beca 
every person who did not hold the favorite opin-| inconvenient; the form of government in th 
ions concerning the doctrines of religion, the dis-| own country had rendered familiar the idea of 
cipline of the church, or the rites of worship, delegating their rights and committing the guar- 
was at once cast out of the society, and strippe 1 ei mnahip of their liberties to representatives of 
of all the privileges of a citizen. An uncontrolled| their own choice, and the experience of ages 
power of approving or rejecting the claims of hon taught them that this important trust might 
those who applied for admission into communion! with safety be lodged in their hands. Thus did 
with the church being vested in the ministers! the company of Massachusetts Bay, in less than 
and leading men of each congregation, the most) six years from its incorporation by the king, ma- 
valuable of the civil rights was made to depe nd/ ture and perfect a scheme, which I have already 
on their decision with respect to qualifications| observed, some of its more artful and aspiring 





purely ecclesiastical. As in examining into} leaders seem to have had in view when the as- 
these, they proceeded not by any mane n or es-; sociation for peopling New England was first 
tab lishe d rules, but exercised a discretionary) formed. The colony must hencetorward be con- 


judgment, the clergy rose gradu: «a to a degree | sidered, not as a corporation whose powers we re | 
of influence and authority, from which the le-| defined, and its mode of procedure regulated by 
velling spirit of the independent church policy| its charter, but as a society, which having aequir- 
was calculated to exclude them. As S their! ed or assumed a political liberty, had, by its own 
« ‘termination the pote condition of every cit-; voluntary deed, adopted a constitution or gov- 
zen was fixed, all paid court to men possessed! ernment framed on the model of that in En- 
of such an important power, by assuming those, gland. 
austere and sanctimonious manners which were XXV. But however liberal their system of civil 
known to be the most certain reconimendation policy might be, as their religious opinions were 
to their favor. In consequence of this ascend-| no longer under any restraint of authority, the 
ant, which was acquired chiefly by the wildest) spirit of fanaticism continued to spread, and be- 
enthusiasts among the cl: ‘rgy, their notioas be-| came every day wilder and more extravagant. 
came astandard to which al! studied to conform,! Williams, a minister of Salem, in high estima- 
and the singularities characteristic of the Puri-| tion, having conceived an antipathy to the cross 
tans in that age increased, of which many re-! of St. George in the standard of England; de- 
markable instances will occur in the course of, claiming against it with so much vehemence, as 


our narrative. a relic of superstition and idolatry whi ch ought 
XXIII. Thougha considerable number of plant-| not to be retained among a people so pure and 


ers was cut off by the diseases prevalent in aj sanctified, that Endicott, one of the members of 
country so imperfectly cultivated by its original; the court of assistants, in a transport of zeal 


inhabitants as to be still almost one continued publicly cut out the cross from the ensign display- 
forest, and several, discouraged by the hardships, ed before the governor’s gate. This frivolous 
to which they were e xposed, returned to En-| matter interested and divided the colony. Some 
gland, recruits sufficient to replace them arrived,' of the militia serupled to follow colors in which 
1632. At the same time the small-pox, a dis-| there was across, lest they should do honor to 
temper fatal to the people of the New World,! an idol: others refused to serve under a mutila- 
swept away such multitudes of the natives that) ted banner, lest they should be suspected of hav- 
yme whole tribes disappeared ; and Heaven, by| ing renounced their allegiance to the crown of 
thus evacuating a country in which the English, England. After along controversy, carried on 
might settle without molestation, was supposed | by both parties with that heat and zeal which in 
to declare its intention that they should occu-) trivial disputes supply the want of argument, 
py it. ithe contest was terminated by a compromise. 
XXIV. As several of the vacant Indian sta-| The cross was retained in the ensigns of forts 
tions were well chosen, such was the eagerness} and ships, but erased trom the colors of the mi- 
of the English to take possession of them, that) litia. Williams, on account of this, as well as 
their settlements became more numerous and|of some other doctrines deemed unsound, was 
more widely dispersed than suited the condition) banished out of the colony.* 
of an infant colony. This led to an innovation} XXXVI. The prosperous state of New England 
which totally altered the nature and constitution) was now so highly extolled, and the simple trame 
of the government, 1634. When a general court} of its ecclesiastical policy was so much admired 
was to be held in the year one thousand six hun-) by all whose affections were estranged trom th 
dred and thirty-four, the freemen, instead of at-| church of England, that crowds of new settlers 
tending it in person, as the charter prescribed,| flocked thither, 1635. Among these were two 
elected re presentatives in their different districts, persons, whose names have been rendered mem- 
authorizing them to appear in their name, with! orable by the appearance w hich they afterwards 
full power to deliberate and decide concerning} made on a more conspicuous theatre: one was 
every point that fell under the cognizance of the Hugh Peters, the enthusiastic and intriguing 
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barely to afford subsistence to its members, was 


> 


received with the fondest admiration. His mor- 
tified ay ppearance, his demure look, and rigid man- 
ners, carried even beyond the standard of pre- 

seness in that soci« ty which he joined, see med 
to indicate a man of high spiritual Li! nts, 





hile his abilities and address in 
ed him out as worthy the highest station 
community, 1636. Wath universal consent, and 
high expectations of advantage from his admin- 
istration, he was elected governor in the year 
subsequent to his arrival. But as the affairs of 
an infant oe afforded not objects adequate to 
he talents of Vane, his busy pragmatical spirit 
occupied ect with theological subtleties and 
speculations unworthy of his attention. These 


¢ 


iweree »xcited by a woman, W! hose reveries pro- 


duced such effects both within the colony and be- 
yond its precints, that, frivolous as they may now 
appear, they must be mentioned as an occur- 
rence of importance in Its history. 

XXVII. It was the custom at that time in 
New England, among the chief men in every 
congregation, to meet once a week, in order to 
repeat the serrrons which they had heard, and 
to hold religious conference with 1 spect to the 
doctrine contained in them. Mrs. Hut chinson, 
whose husband was among the most respectable 
members of the colony, regretting that 1 
of her sex were excluded from the benefit of 
those meetings, assembled statedly in her house 
a number of women, who employed themselves 
in pious exercises similar to those of men. At 
first she satisfied herself with repeating what she 
could recollect of the discourses delivered by 
their teachers. She began afterwards to add il- 
lustrations, and at length proceeded to censure 
some of the clergy as unsound, and to vent opin- 
ions and fancies of her own. These were all 
founded on the system which is denominated 
Antinomian by divines, and tinged with the 
deepest enthusiasm. She taught, that sanctity 
of lite is no evidence of justification, or of a state 
of favor with God; and that such as inculeated 
the necessity of manifesting the reality of our 
faith by obedience, preached only a covenant of 
works: she contended that the spirit of God 
dwelt personally in good men, and by inward 
revelations and impressions they received the 
fullest discoveries of the divine will. The flu- 
ency and confidence with which she delivered 
these notions gained her many admirers and 
prose slytes, not only among the vulgar, but among 
the principal inhabitants. The whole colony 
was interested and agitated. Vane, whose sa- 
gacity and acuteness seemed to forsake him 
whenever they were turned towards religion, 
espoused and defended her wildest senets.— 
Many conferences were held, deys of fasting 
and humiliation were appointed, A. D. 1637,a 
general synod was ca lled, and, after dissensions 
so violent as threatened the dissolution of the col- 
ony, Mrs. Hutchins on’s opinions were condemn- 
ed as erroneous, and s he + rself banished. Sev- 
eral of her disciples withdrew from the province 
of their own accord. V ane quitted America in 


yersons 


general court. Whether this measure was sug- chaplain of Oliver Cromwell ; the other Mr. Hen- | disgust, unlamented even by those who had late- 
gested by some designing leaders, or whether ry Vane, son of Sir Henry Vane, a privy coun- ly es him; some of whom otc regarded 
the y found it prade nt to sooth the pe ople by com-, sellor, high in office, and of great credit with the him as a mere visionary, and others as one of 


plying with their inclination, is uncertain. The king; a young man of a noble family, animated 
representatives were admitted, and consider- with such zeal for pure religion and such love 


aa dark turbulent spirits doome a to embroil 


til 


every society into which they enter. 


; : : : . . hoce ¢} ical con- 
ed themselves, in conjunction with the gover-| of liberty as induced him to relinquish all his XXVIII. However n uch th 1ese t] icologies = 
hor and assistants, as the supreme legislative as- hopes in E ngland, and to settle in a colony hith- | tests might disquiet the colony of assachusetts 


sembly of the colony. In assertion of their own) erto no farther advanced in improvement than | 





rights they enacted, that no law should be pass-| _- aplimagipematnatib = 
ed, no tax should be imposed, and no public} *Neal’s Hist. of N. Eng. p. 140. ete. Hutchin- 
officer should be appointed, but in the general son, p. 37. Chalmers, p. 156. 








Bay, they contributed to the more speedy popu- 





i eens 


*Mather, book vii. c. 3. Hutchinson, P- 53. 
74. Neal. p.1. 144.165, etc. Chalmers, . 163. 
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lation of America. When Williams was banish-} birth and liberal sentiments, of retiring to the | by their charter. In several districts the plant. 
ed from Salem in the year one thousand six hun-; New World, in order to enjoy such a form of re-|ers, without regarding the pretensions of either 
dred and thirty-four, such was the attachment of) ligion as they approved of, and those liberties] party, governed themselves by maxims and law; 
his hearers to a pastor whose piety they revered,; which they deemed essential to the well-being of | copied from those of their brethren in the ad 
that a good number of them voluntarily accom-| society. They too fixed onthe banks of the Con-|cent colonies.* The first reduction of the po. 
panied him in his exile. They directed their) necticut as their place of settlement, and had ta-| litical constitution in the provinces of Ney 
march towards the south; and having purchased| ken possession, by building a fort at the mouth Hampshire and Maine into a re gular and perma. 
from the natives a considerable tract of land, to’ of the river, which, from their united names,|nent form, was subsequent to the Revolution, 
which Williams gave the name of Providence,’ was called Say Brook. The emigrants from! XXXI. By extending their settlements, ths 
they settled there. They were joined soon af-| Massachusetts, without regarding either the de-| English became exposed to new danger. Thy 
ter by some of those to whom the proceedings) fects in their own right or the pretensions of! tribes of Indians around Massachusetts Bay wer 
against Mrs. Hutchinson gave disgust; and by aj other claimants, kept possession, and proceeded | feeble and unwarlike ; yet from regard to justic 
transaction with the Indians they obtained a} with vigor to clear and cultivate the country.|as well as motives of prudence, the first colo. 
right to a fertile island in Naraganset Bay, which! By degrees they got rid of every competitor.|nists were studious to obtain the consent oj 
acquired the name of Rhode Island. Williams! The Dutch, recently settled in America, and too|the natives before they ventured to occupy any 
remained among them upwards of forty years.) feeble to engage in a war, peaceably withdrew |of their lands; and though in such transaction: 
respected as the father and the guide of the col-| from Connecticut. Lord Say and Sele and Lord|the consideration given was often very inade- 
ony which he had planted. His spirit differed| Brook made over to the colony whatever title|quate to the value of the territory acquired, it 
from that of the Puritans in Massachusetts; it; they might have to any lands in that region.| was sufficient to satisfy the demands of the pro- 
was mild and tolerating; and having ventured} Society was cstablished by a voluntary compact] prietors. The English took quiet possession oj 
himself to reject established opinions, he endea-| of the freemen; and though they soon disclaim-|the lands thus conveyed to them, and no open 
vored to secure the same liberty to other men,) ed all dependance on the colony of Massachu-|hostility broke out between them and the an- 
by maintaining, that the exercise of private) setts Bay, they retained such a veneration for its|cient possessors. But the colonies of Providence 
judgment was a natural and sacred right; that) legislative wisdom as to adopt a form of govern-|and Connecticut soon found that they were sur- 
the civil magistrate has no compulsive jurisdic-| ment nearly resembling its institution, with re-| rounded by more powerful and martial nations. 
tion in the concerns of religion; that the punish-| spect both to civil and ecclesiastical policy. At! Among these the most considerable were th 
ment of any person on account of his opinions, a subsequent period, the colony of Connecticut! Narragansets and Pequods; the former seated 
was an encroachment on conscience, and an| was likewise incorporated by royal charter.* {on the Bay which bears their name, and the lat- 
act of persecution.* These humane principles| XXX. The history of the first attempts to peo-| ter occupying the territory which stretches from 
he instilled into his followers; and all who felt; ple the provinces of New Hampshire and Maine,|the river Pequod along the banks of the Connec- 
or dreaded oppression in other settlements, re-| which form the fourth and most extensive di-|ticut. The Pequods were a formidable people, 
sorted to a community in which universal toler-| vision in New England, is obscure and perplex-| who could bring into the field a thousand war- 
ation was known to be a fundamental maxim.| ed, by the interfering claims of various proprie-|riors, not inferior in courage to any in the New 
In the plantations of Providence and Rhode| tors. The company of Plymouth had inconsid-| World. They foresaw, not only that the exter- 
Island, political union was established by volun-| erately parcelled out the northern part of the| mination of the Indian race must be the conse- 
tary association, and the equality of condition, territory contained in its grant among different! quence of permitting the English to spread over 
among the members, as well as their religious) persons: of these only Sir Ferdinando Gorges|the continent of America, but that if measures 
opinions; their form of government was purely| and Captain Mason seem to have had any serious| were not speedily concerted to prevent it, the 
democratical, the supreme power being lodged, intention to occupy the lands allotted to them.! calamity would be unavoidable. With this view 
in the freemen personally assembled. In this! Their efforts to accomplish this were meritorious | they applied to the Narragansets, requesting 
state they remained until they were incorporated| and persevering, but unsuccessful. The ex-| them to forget ancient animosities for a moment 
by charter.t | pense of settling colonies in an uncultivated|and to co-operate with them in expelling a com- 
XXI1X. To similar causes the colony of Con-| country must necessarily be great and immedi-| mon enemy who threatened both with destruc- 
necticut is indebted for its origin. The rivalship, ate ; the prospect of a return is often uncertain|tion. They represented that, when those stran- 
between Mr. Cotton and Mr. Hooker, two favor-; and always remote. The funds of two private! gers first landed, the object of their visit was 
ite ministers in the settlement of Massachusetts; adventurers were not adequate to such an un-! not suspected, and no proper precautions wer 
Bay, disposed the latter, who was least success-| dertaking. Nor did the planters whom they|taken to check their progress; that now, by 
ful in this contest for fame and power, to wish| sent out possess that principle of enthusiasm,| sending out colonies in one year towards thre 
for some settlement at adistance from a com-| Which animated their neighbors of Massachusetts! different quarters, their intentions were mani- 
petitor by whom his reputation was eclipsed.| with vigor, to struggle through all the hardships) fest, and the people of America must abandon 
A good number of those who had imbibed Mrs.| and dangers to which society, in its infancy, is| their native seats to make way for unjust intru 
Hutchinson’s notions, and were offended at such| exposed in a savage land. Gorges and Mason,’ ders. , , 
as combatted them, offered to accompany him.| it is probable, must have abandoned their design, XXXII. But the Naragansets and Pequods, 
Having employed proper persons to explore the! if, from the same motives that settlements had like most of the contiguous tribes in America, 
country, they pitched upon the west side of the| been made in Rhode Islana and Connecticut,’ were rivals, and there subsisted between them 
great river Connecticut as the most inviting sta-| colonists had not unexpectedly migrated into a hereditary and implacable enmity. Revenge 
tion; and in the year one thousand six hundred} New Hampshire and Main. Mr. Wheelwright,/ jis the darling passion of savages ; in order to se- 
and thirty-six, about a hundred persons, with) a minister of some note, nearly related to Mrs.| cure the indulgence of which there is no present 
their wives ¢ nd families, after a fatiguing march| Hutchinson, and one of her most fervent admi-| advantage that they will not sacrifice, and no 
of many days through woods and swamps, ar-| rers and partisans, had on this account been! future consequence which they did not totally 
rived there, and laid the foundation of the towns! banished from the province of Massachusetts | disregard. The Naragansets, instead of closing 
of Hartford, Springfield, and Weatherfield.—| Bay.t In quest of a new station, he took a} with the prudent proposal of their neighbors, 
This settlement was attended With peculiar ir-| course opposite to the other exiles; and advan-| discovered their hostile intentions to the gover- 
regularities. Part of the districts now occupied| cing towards the north, founded the town of} nor of Massachusetts Bay; and, eage~ to lay hold 
lay beyond the limits of the territory granted wo: Exeter, on a small river flowing into Piskat-\on such a favorable opportunity of wreaking 
the colony of Massachusetts Bay, and yet the| aqua Bay. His followers few in number, but| their vengeance on their ancient foes, entered 
emigrants took a commission from the governor} firmly united, were of such rigid principles,|into alliance with the English against them. 
and court of assistants, empowering them to ex-| that even the churches of Massachusetts did|The Pequods, more exasperated than discour- 
ercise jurisdiction in that country. The Dutch| not appear to them sufficiently pure. From| aged by the imprudence and treachery of thei 
from Manhados or New York, having discovered | time to time they received some recruits, whom) countrymen, took the field, and carried on the 
the river ( onnecticut, and established some tra-| love of novelty, or dissatisfaction with the eccle-| war in the usual mode of Americans. They 
ding houses upon it, had acquired all the right} Siastical institutions of the other colonies, prompt-/ surprised stragglers, and scalped them; they 
that prior possession confers. Lord Say and Sele} ed to jointhem. Their plantations were widely plundered and burnt remote settlements; they 
la eare ee ee an Cane: eens re wie thinly peopled, attacked Fort Say Brook without success, though 
measures of Charles I. both in his ei er ee ee ly unsettled. The garrisoned only by twenty men; and when the 
sure laries I, both in his civil and ec-| colony of Massachusetts Bay claimed jurisdiction) English began to act offensively, they retired to 
clesiastical administration, that they took a reso-| over them, as occupying lands situated within| fastnesses “which they deemed inaccessible.— 
lution, not unbecoming young men of noble} the limits of their grant. Gorges and Mason as- The different colonies had agreed to unite 
~ #*Neal’s Hist. of Ne w England, pe aa. ee gunane oe rights ae — 1s teeters, against the common enemy, each furnishing a 
ha Neal, ii. 142. Dougl. *Hutchinson, p- 44, ete. Douglas, ii. 158, ete. _*Hutchinson, p. 103, cte. 176. Douglas, Sun. 
nes ay Clie. f. | tllutchinson, p. 70. ii. 22, ete. Chalmers’ Annals, ch. 17. 
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quota of men in proportion to its numbers.|the English must be deemed, their vigorous 
s 7 ; on f 7 | . : . 8 ° . 

[he troops of Connecticut, which lay most ex-jefforts in this decisive campaign filled all the 
sed to danger, were soon assembled. The/surrounding tribes of Indians with such a high 


march of those from Massachusetts. which form-|opinion of their valor as secured a long tran-| 


ed the most considerable body, was retarded by iquility to al] their settlements. At the same 


the most singular cause that ever influenced the |time the violence of administration in Eneland | 


i 


operations of a military force. Whenthey were|continued to increase their population and 


mustered previous to their departure, it was /|strength, by forcing many respeCtable subjects | 


yind that some of the officers, as well as of the |to tear themselves from all the tender conne x 
private soldiers, were still under a covenant of!ions that bind men to their native country, and 
works; and that the blessing of God could not |to fiy for refuge toa region of the New World, 
be implored or expected to crown the arms of| which hitherto presented to them nothing that 


such unhallowed men with success. The alarm|could allure them thither but exemption from | 


was general, and many arrangements necessary |oppression. The number of those emigrants 
in order to cast out the unclean, and to render |drew the attention of government, and appeared 
this little band sufficiently pure to fight the bat-|so formidable, that a proclamation was issued, 
tles of a people who entertained high ideas of| prohibiting masters of ships from carrying pas- 


their own sanctity.* 

ae 7 

XXXIII. Meanwhile the Connecticut troops, 
reinforced by a small detachment from .:ay Brook 


sengers to New England without special per- 
mission. On many occasions this injunction 
|'was eluded or disregarded. Fatally for the 


found it necessary to advance towards the ene-| king, it operated with full effect in one instance. 


my. They were posted ona rising ground, in 
the middle of a swamp towards the head of the 
river Mistick, which they had surrounded with 
palisadoes, the best defence that their slender 
skill in the art of fortification had discovered. 
Though they knew that the English were in 
motion, yet, with the usual improvidence and 
security of savages, they took no measures ei- 
ther to observe their progress, or to guard against 
being surprised themselves. The enemy un- 
perceived, May 20, reached the palisadoes ; and 


ita dog had not given the alarm by barking, the | 


Indians must have been massacred without re- 
sistance. In amoment, however, they started 
toarms, and raising the war-cry, prepared to 


repel the assailants. But at that early period of | 


their intercourse with the Europeans, the Amer- 
icans were little acquainted with the use of gun- 


powder, and dreaded its effects extremely.—}| 


While some of the English galled them with an 
neessant fire through the intervals between the 
palisadoes, others forced their way by the en- 
tries into the fort, filled only with branches of 
rees; and setting fire to the huts which were 
covered with reeds, the confusion and terror 
quickly became general. Many of the women 
ind children perished in the flames; and the 
warriors in endeavoring to escape, were either 
slain by the English, or falling into the hands of 
their Indian allies, who surrounded the fort at 
a distance, were reserved for a more cruel fate. 
After the junction of the troops from Massachu- 
etts, the English resolved to pursue their victory ; 
ind hunting the Indians from one place of re- 
treat to another, some subsequent encounters 
were hardly less fatal to them than the action 
on the Mistick. In less than three months the 
tribe of Pequods was extirpated: a few misera- 
ble fugitives, who took refuge among the neigh- 
boring Indians, being incorporated by them, lost 
their name as a distinct people. In this first es- 
say of their arms, the colonists of New England 
eem to have been conducted by skilful and 
enterprising officers, and displayed both courage 
and perseverance as soldiers. But they stained 


their laurels by the use which they made of vic-| 


tory. Instead of treating the Pequods as an in- 
dependent people, who made a gallant effort to 


‘ 


detend the property, the rights, and the freedom 


of their nation, they retaliated upon them all the} 


barbarities of American war. some they massa- 
cred in cold blood, others they gave up to be tor- 


tured by their Indian allies, a considerable num-| 


ber they sold as slaves in Bermudas, the rest 


Were reduced to servitude among themselves.} | oppressors were humbled; that perfect system of 


XXXIV. But reprehensible as this conduct of 


*Neal i. 168. 


tHutchinson, p- 58. 76, etc. Mather, Magna- 
lia, b. vii. ch. 6. Hubbard’s State of N. Eng. p 


5. 116, ete. 


|Sir Arthur Haslerig, John Hampden, Oliver 
|Cromwell, and some other persons whose prin- 
iciples and views coincided with theirs, impa- 
jtient to enjoy those civil and religious liberties 
| which they struggled in vain to obtain in Great 
|Britain, hired some ships to carry them and 
their attendants to new England. By order 
iof council, an embargo was laid on these 
when on the point of sailing; and Charles, far 
from suspecting that the future revolutions in 
jhis kingdoms were to be excited and directed 
by persons in such a humble sphere of life, for- 
jcibly detained the men destined to overturn his 
throne, and to terminate his days by a violent 
| death.* 

XXXV. But, in spite of all the efforts of gov- 
ernment to check this spirit of migration, the 
measures of the king and his ministers were con- 
sidered by a great body of the people as so hos- 
jtile to those rights which they deemed most 
valuable, that in the course of the year one thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty-eight, above three 
thousand persons embaixed for New England, 
choosing rather to expose themselves to all the 
consequences of disregarding the royal proclama- 


tion, than to remain longer under oppression. | 


Exasperated at this contempt of his authority, 
Charles had recourse to a violent but effectual 
mode of accomplishing what he hadin view. A 
|writ of guo warranto was issued against the cor- 
|poration of Massachusetts Bay. The colonists 
{had conformed so little to the terms of their char- 
ter, that judgment was given against them with- 
‘out difficulty. They were found to have forfeit- 
ed all their rights as a corporation, which of 
course returned to the crown, and Charles be- 


|gan to take measures for new-modelling the po- | 


‘litical frame of the colony, and vesting the ad- 
'ministration of its affairs in other hands. But 
his plans were never carried intoexecution. In 
levery corner of his dominions, the storm now 
|began to gather, which soon burst out with such 
| fatal violence, that Charles, during the remain- 
ider of his unfortunate reign, occupied with do- 
|mestic and more interesting cares, had not lei- 
sure to bestow any attention upon a remote and 
inconsiderable province.t 
XXXVI. On the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment, such a revolution took place in England, 
that all the motives for migrating to the New 
World ceased. The maxims of the Puritans 
with respect to the government both of church 
and state, became predominant in the nation, 
‘and were enforced by the hand of power. Their 


| 
| 


“| 
ze mcaseemennmnet 
| 


*Mather, Magnalia, b. i. ch. 6. p. 23. Neal’s 
| Hist. of N. Eng. i. 151. Chalmers’ Annals, 1. 
155, 160, etc. 

Hutchinson, p-. 86, 502, etc. Chalmers’ Annals, 
i. 161, 
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jreformed polity, which had long been the object 
fof their admiration and desire was established 
iby law; and amidst the intrigues and conflicts 
of an obstinate civil war, turbulant and aspiring 
{spirits found such full occupation, that they had 
no inducement to quit a busy theatre, on which 
they had risen to act a most conspicuous part. 





From the year one thousand six hundred and 
twenty, when the first feeble colony was con- 
ducted to New England by the Brownists, to the 


ar one thousand six hundred and forty, it has 
been computed, that twenty-one thousand two 
hundred British subjects had settled there. The 
money expended by various adventurers during 
that period, in fitting out ships, in purchasing 
stock, and transporting settlers, amounted, on a 
moderate calculation, nearly to two hundred 
jthousand pounds:* a vast sui in that age, and 
| which no principles, inferior in force to those 
|Wherewith the Puritans were animated, could 
have persuaded men to lay out, on the uncertain 
| prospect of obtaining an establishment in a re- 
j}mote uncultivated region, which, from its situa- 
‘tion and climate, could allure them with no hope 
jbut that of finding subsistence and enjoying 
ifreedom. For some years, even subsistence was 
| procured with difficulty; and it was towards the 
|close of the period to which our narrative is ar- 
rived, before the product of the settlement yield- 
}ed the planters any return for their stock. About 
jthat time they began to export corn in small 
|quantities to the West Indies, and made some 
| feeble attempts to extend the fishery, and to open 
jthe trade in lumber, which have since proved 
the staple articles of commerce in the colony. 
{Since the year one thousand six hundred and 
lforty, the number of people with which New 
| England has recruited the population of the pa- 
trent state, is supposed at least to equal what may 
|have been drained from it by occasional migra- 
| tions thither. 5 
| XXXVII. But though the sudden change of 
system in Great Britain stopped entirely the in- 
flux of settlers into New-England, the princi- 
ples of the colonists coincided so perfectly with 
those of the popular leaders in parliament, that 
jthey were soon distinguished by peculiar marks 
jof their brotherly affection. By a vote of the 
| House of Commons in the year one thousand six 
‘hundred and forty two, the people in all the dif- 
|ferent plantations in New England were exempt- 
led from payment of any duties, either upon 
|goods exported thither, or upon those which 
ithey imported into the mother country, until the 
House should take farther order to the contrary. 
This was afterwards confirmed by the authority 
\of both Houses. Encouraged by such an extra- 
ordinary privilege, industry made rapid progress 
in all the districts of New England, and popula- 
tion increased along with it. In return for those 
favors, the colonists applauded the measures ot 
parliament, celebrated its generous efforts to vin- 
dicate the rights and liberties of the nation, pray- 
ed for the success of its arms, and framed regu- 
lations in order to prevent any exertion in favor 
of the king on the other side of the Atlantic. 

XXXVIII. Relying on the indulgent partiality 
with which all their proceedings were viewed 
by men thus closely united with them in senti- 
ments and wishes, the people of New England 


| 
| 


t 
ventured on a measure, which not only increas- 
ed their security and power, but may be regard- 
ed as a considerable step towards independence. 
Under the impression or pretext of the danger 
to which they were exposed from the surround- 
ing tribes of Indians, the four colonies of Massa- 
chusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut, and Newha- 


*Mather, b. i. ch. 4. p. 17. ch. 5. p. 23 
Hutchinson, p. 193. Chalmers’ Annals. p- 169. 
t+Hutchinson, p. 91, 92. 
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considered them- 
selves as all 
ther ts of sovereignty, and free from the con- 
trol of any superior power. The governing par- 
ty in England, occupied with affairs of more 
urgent concern, and nowise disposed to observe 
the conduct of their brethren in America with 
any jé attention, suffered the measure to 
pass without animadversion. 
Emboldened by this connivance, 
independence gathered strength, and soon dis- 
played itself more openly: some persons of note 
in the colony of Massachusetts, averse to the 
system of ecclesiastical polity established there, 
and preferring to it the government and discip- 
line of the churches of England or Scotland, 
having remonstrated to the general court A. D. 


to have 
ind: pe ndent societi . possessing 


seem 


foal 
igi 


alous 


1646, against the injustice of depriy ing the m of 


their rights as freemen, and of their privil leges as 
christians, because they could not join as 
bers with any of the congregational 

petitioned that they might no longer be bound to 
obey laws to which they had not assented, nor 
be subj ect to taxes imposed by an mbly in 
which they were not represented. Their de- 
mands were not only rejected, but they 
imprisoned and fined as disturbers of the public 
peace; and when they ap pointe d some of their 
number to Jay their grievances before parliament, 
the annual court, in order to prevent this appeal 
to the supreme power, attempted first to seize 
their papers, and then to obstruct their embarka- 
tion for England. But though neither of these 
could be accomplished, such was the address 
and influence of the colonies’ agents in England, 
that no inquiry seems to have been made into 
this transactio n.t This was followed b y an in- 
dication, still le ambiguous, of the as piring | 
spirit prevalent among the peop le of Massachu- 
setts. Under every form of government the 
right of coining money has been considered-as a 
prerogative peculiar to sovercignty, and which 
no subordinate member in any state is entitled 
to claim. Regardless of this « stablished maxim. 


meni- 
churches, 


oss 


ar 


the general c vurt ordered a coinage of silver mo-| 


ney at Roston, A. D. 1652, stamped with the 
name of the colony, and a tree as an apt symbol] 
of its progressive vigor.{ Even this usurpation | 
escaped without notice. The Independents, 
ing now humbled all rival sects, engrossed the 
whole direction of affairs in Great Britain; and 
long accustomed to admire the Government of 
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XXXIX, When Cromwo!! usurped the su-| 
reme power, the eolunies of New England con- 
tinue a to stand high in his estimation. As 
he had deeply imbibed all the fanatical notions 
of the independents, and was perpetually sur-| 
rounded by the most imminent and artful teach-| 
ers of that he kept a constant correspon- 


panne leading menin the American| 
etl 


les thev had adopted as the pertect | 
land ecclesiastical polity, they were 


to stain its reputation, by censuring 


sect, 
with the 
jas a zealous patron.* He in return considered | 
hem as his mos t devoted adherents, attached to; 
i no less by affection than by principle. He 

oon gave a striking proot of this. On the con-| 
quest of Jamaica, he formed a scheme for the} 
security and improvement of the acquisition} 
|made by his victorious arms, suited to the ardor 
lof an impetuous spirit that delighted in accom- 
| plishing its ends by extraordinary means. He 
proposed to trans sport the people of New England | 
to that Island, and employed every argument} 
calculated to m: a impression upon them, in or-| 
der to obtain their consent. He endeavored to| 
rouse their religious zeal by re presenting what a! 
fatal blow it would be to the man of sin, if a col- 
ony of the faithful were settled in the midst of 
his territories in the New World. 
them with prospects of immense wealth in a fer-| 
tile region, which would reward the industry of 
those who cultivated it, with all the precious pro-| 
ductions of the torrid zone, and expressed his fer- 
vent wish that they might take possession of it,| 
in order to fulfil God’s promise of making his} 
people the head and not the tail. He assured 
them of being supported by the whole force of 
his authority, and of vesting all the powers of 
government entirely in their hands. But by this 
time the colonists were attached toa country in 
|which they had resided for many years, and 
where, though hes did not attain opulence, 
they enjoyed the comforts of life in great abun- 
dance; and they dreaded so much the noxious) 
jclimate of the West Indies, which had proved 
fatal to a gre at number of the English who first 
settled in Jamaica, that they declined, though in| 
the most respectful terms, closing with the Pro- 
tector’s proposition.+ 
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and Lys, the one of sixty-four, the other fifty- 
to guns, ng s urated in t for from both 
1 sions of the fleet, were t n off ‘ pe Rac ° 
the most southerly point of th land of New- 7 
foundland, by the Dunkirk and the Defiance, 7 
two sixty-gun ships of the English squadron, 5 
commanded by the captains Howe and Andrews. a 
ithough the taking of these two ships, with d 
1e war with Fra nay be said to have q 
ced, fell greatly short of the expectations 
rom tl English armament, it served 4 
nevertheless to animate the nation. The people 
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1e British sett its in A rica, and also to 
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of this expedition was committed to major-gene- | with his own cabinet, containing his official let-| 
ral Braddock, who had been sent from England |ters and instructions, of which the French court 
for that purpose, early in the season, with two afterward made great use in their printed memo- 
regiments of foot. After a mortifying delay of| rials and manifestoes. 

some months, occasioned by the contractors fail-| ‘ 
ing in their engagements, he passed the Alle-|lish army retreated to fort Cumberland, near 


gheny mountains at the head of two thousand | Will’s C:eek, in the back country of Virginia. | 


two hundred men, and rapidly advanced towards|And there the chief command having devolved 
fort Du Quesne, the chief object of his enterprise. 


| , - . - . > . : & "Ar 2p 
Being informed, during his march, that the gar-| of Rraddock, he ordered all the troops fit for ser- 


Although no enemy pursued, the whole Eng-| 


lon general Shirley in consequence of the death | 


| vice to march to Albany, in the province of New-| 


rison of that fort, which had been lately built 
near the confluence ot the Allegheny and Mon- 
ongahela, expected a reinforcement of five hun- 
dred regular troops, he left colonel Dunbar, with 
eight hundred men, to bring up his heavy bag- 
gage, and proceeded with the main body, for the 
sake of greater expedition. But, unfortunately, 
through this haste, he did not take sufficient 
care to reconnoitre the savage country, with 
which he was as little acquainted as with the 
nature of an American war, where the danger of 
surprise is perpetual in woods, defiles, and 
morasses. And he was too proud to ask the ad- 
vice of the provincial officers, for whom he en- 
tertained a sovereign contempt: although Hyde 
Park had hitherto been the only theatre of his 
own military experience, and the evolutions of 
a regiment of guards, at a review, his chief es- 
Says 1n arms. 

In consequence of these unpropitious circum- 
stances, partly arising from the haughty and ob- 
stinate character of the general, partly from his 
ignorance of the scene of war, and of the nature 
of the hostilities in which he was engaged, Brad- 
dock’s enterprise terminated in awful misfor- 
tune. As he was advancing with careless confi- 
dence, June 9th, 1755, and had arrived within 
ten miles of fort du Quesne, he fell into an am- 
buscade of French and Indians, so artfully plant- 
ed in a defile, that they could take an unerring 
aim from behind trees and bushes, without being 
themselves exposed to any danger. About noon 
a concealed fire began upon the front and left 
flank of the English army, which was by that 
time in the middle of the defile. The van-guard 
fell immediately back upon the centre; and the 
British troops being seized with a panic, from the 
unusual appearance and horrid shrieks of the 
savages, who now showed themselves, a total 
rout ensued. Braddock himself, however, seem- 
ed insensible to fear. Equally imprudent and 
intrepid, he resolutely maintained his station, 
instead of attempting a retreat, or bringing up 
his cannon to scour the thickets with grape-shot ; 
and gave orders to the few gallant officers and 
soldiers who remained about his person, to form 
and advance against the almost invisible enemy, 
whose every shot did execution. His obstinacy 
seemed only to increase with the danger by 
which he was pressed. At length, after having 
five horses killed under him, he was mortally 
wounded in the breast by a musket-ball. Sir 
Peter Halkit, and many other brave officers, with 
about seven hundred private men, also were 
slain,* 

It is worthy of remark, that, in this action, the 
Virginians and other provincial troops, whom 
Braddock, by way of contempt, had placed in 
the rear, were so little affected with the panic 
that disordered the regulars, that they offered to 
advance against the enemy, till the fugitives 
could be brought back to the charge. But that 
was found impracticable; the terror of the two 
front regiments being so great, that they never 
stopped their flight till they met the rear division, 
which was advancing under colonel Dunbar, 
All the artillery, baggage, ammunition, and pro- 
visions of the -principal division, under Brad- 
dock, fell into the hands of the victors, together 
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York; Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania| 
were therefore left, during the remainder of the 
year, exposed to the barbarous incursions of the 
French and their scalping Indians. 

Those colonies were able to have provided ef-| 
fectually for theirown defence, had they been| 
unanimous in their measures. But the usual) 
disputes, between their governors and assemblies, | 
deteated every salutary plan proposed for that} 
purpose. The northern colonies were less divi-| 
ded in their councils, and more active in their 
preparations for war. New-York and New-Jer-| 
sey, following the example of New-England, had 
prohibited all intercourse with the French set- 
tlementsin North America, at the same time that 
their assemblies voted very considerable supplies : | 
and two expeditions were resolved upon; one 
against the French fort at Crown Point, the other 
against that at Niagara, both supposed to be 
built upon the British territories. 

The expedition against Crown Point was com- 
mitted to the care of a gentleman since known 
by the name of Sir William Johnson, a native of 
lreland, who had long resided upon the Mohawk 
river, in the western parts of New-York; where 
he had acquired a considerable estate, and was 
universally beloved, not only by the English in- 
habitants, but also by the neighboring Indians, 
whose language he had acquired, and whose af- 
fections he had won by his humanity and affa- 
bility. The expedition against Niagara was to 
be conducted by Shirley in person. 

Albany was appointed as the rendezvous of 
the forces to compose both armaments, and most 
of the troops arrived there before the end of 
June. But by reason of the delay in bringing) 
up the artillery, provisions, and other necessaries | 
for the expedition against Crown Point, general 
Johnson could not set out before the end of Au- 
gust. Shirley was sooner ready, though not be- 
tore the melancholy news of Braddock’s defeat 
had reached Albany. The influence of that in- 
telligence on the spirit of the troops was alto- 
gether astonishing. A general damp hung over 
the whole; terror communicated itself from rank 
to rank, and many soldiers deserted: so that! 
when Shirley arrived at Oswego, he had scarce 
the appearance of an army, instead of a force 
sufficient not only to secure the British settle- 
ments in those parts, but to reduce the strong 
fortress of Niagara, situated between the lakes 
Ontario and Erie, and the great key of communi- 
cation between Canada and Louisiana. The at- 
tempt was therefore laid aside, as impracticable ; 
and Shirley, having marked out the foundations 
of two new forts in the neighborhood of Oswego, 
which stands on the south-east side of lake On- 
tario, and augmented the garrison of that place 
to the number of seven hundred men, returned 
ingloriously to Albany with the wretched rem- 
nant of his army.* 

In the mean time, general Johnson, having 
advanced as far as lake George, on which he in- 
tended to embark, was unexpectedly attacked in 
his camp by the baron Dieskau, commander-in- 
chief of the French forces in Canada, at the head 
of two thousand men; and although the camp 
was both naturally and artificially strong, there 
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quences; as general Johnson 


is reason to believe that the French general mig}, 
have forced it, if he had immediately stormed the 
English intrenchments. Fortunately, however, 
he ordered his troops to halt at the distance o; 
about a hundred and fifty yards, whence they 
began their attack with ‘platoon-firing, which 
was able to do little or no execution upon troops 
defended by a strong breastwork. The Englis)), 
meanwhile, plied their great guns and musketry 
} so warmly, that the central body of the enemy, 
| composed of the French regulars, began to fli 
in their fire; and the Canadians and Indians. 
who formed the flanks of their army, squatted 
below bushes, or skulked behind trees. Ep. 
couraged by these favorable appearances, t)e 
English and their Indian allies leaped over t}, 
breastwork, and completed the discomfiture 0; 
the assailants. After killing many, and entirely 
dispersing the whole, they took several prisoners, 
among whom was Dieskau himself, an old and 
experienced officer, who was mortally woundedg 
But this action, though decisive in favor of the 
English, was followed by no important conse- 
did not think 

prudent to pursue his victory, and it was found 
too late in the season to proceed to the attack oj 


Crown Point. 


Such was the termination of the first cam- 
paign in North America; which, all things con- 


sidered, notwithstanding the defeat of Dieskau, 


and the expulsion of the French out of Nova 
Scotia, was estimated to the disadvantage of 
Great Britain. But that disadvantage was coun- 
terbalanced, in the opinion of the nation, by the 
great number of French merchant ships. tha: 
had been captured during the summer. No 
sooner was intelligence brought of the taking o! 
the Alcide and Lys, which it was thought wou!i 
be considered by the court of Versailles as an in- 
direct declaration of war, than an order was is- 
sued by the British ministry, to make prize of « 
French ships on the high seas, wherever (h 
might be found. In consequence of that order, 
above three hundred trading vessels belonging 
to France, many of which were very valuable, 
being laden with West India produce, and abou 
eight thousand seamen, were brought into tli 
ports of England, before the end of the year.t 

The British government adopted measures {or 
carrying on the war vigorously in North Ameri- 
ca in 1756. Orders were issued for raising 
the English colonies, four battalions of regulars, 
which were #00n completed, and disciplined by 
experienced officers. Two additional regiment: 
were sent from the mother-country. And gov- 
ernment resolved to take upon itself the whole 
weight and conduct of the war in America, on 
account of the divisions in the provincial assen- 
blies. The earl of Loudon was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of all the British forces there, 
and general Abercrombie succeeded Shirley, as 
second in command. 

The plan of operations for the campaign wa: 
great, yet promising and flattering. It was pro- 
posed to reduce the fortress of Niagara, situated, 
as already observed, at the junction of the lakes 
Ontario and Erie, in order to cut off the commi- 
nication between Canada and Louisiana, and 
prevent the French from supporting their ne\ 
posts upon the Ohio; to besiege fort du Quesne, 
the principal of those posts; to take Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point, that the frontier of New-York 
might be delivered from the danger of invasion, 
and Great Britain acquire the command of lake 
Champlain, over which forces might be tran: 
ported in case of any attempt upon Quebec. 
Albany was agreed upon as the place of rendez- 
vous. 

At that station general Abercrombie arrived 0” 
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the fifth day of June, sale assuined the command 
of the forces there assembled. ‘They consisted 
of about four thousand regulars, including the 
American battalions; four independent companies 


belonging to the colony of Ne »w-York; a regiment 


of militia from New-Je rsey ; a formidabie body of 


men raised by the New-England provinces, and 
four companies levied in North Carolina. 


The English colonics towards the south, but 
especially Virginia and Maryland, had suffered | 
so severely from the ravages of the French and 
Indians, to which they were still exposed, that it 
was with the utmost diffie ulty = y could defend 
themselves. The inhabitants of Pennsylvania, 
of whom Quakers form the most considerable | 
body, though exposed to similar barbarities, could 
hardly be prevailed upon to make any provision 
for their own security; but, instead of sending 
troops to the general rendezvous, when smote 
on one side of the head, they presented the other 
to the savage assailant. And the number of ne- 
gro slaves, in South Carolina, above the due pro- 
portion of white inhabitants, was so great, that 
the assembly judged it inconsistent with the safe- 


ty of the province to spare any part of their do-| 


mestic force for distant enterprises. 

The army assembled at Albany, however, 

though pe rh: aps too small to have completed the 
whule extensive plan of operations, was of su ffi- 
cient strength to have performed very essential 
service, if it had entered immediately pee ac- 
tion. But as general Abercrombie delayed the 
execution of every part of that plan until the 


arrival of Lord Loudon (which proved too late | 


in the season for any thing of consequence to be 
afterward effected, or at least undertaken with 
a reasonable probability of success), another cam- 
paign was lost to Great Britain, through neglect 
and procrastination; while time was afforded 
the French, not only to tal 

leisure against any future attempt on their b ack | 
settlements, but to proceed unmoleste “d in their 
ambitious scheme of encroaching on the British 

colonies, and reducing all our fortifications in the 
neighborhood of the lakes. e marquis de 
Montcalm, who had succeeded Dieskau in the 
command of the forces of Canada, and who pos-| 
sessed a bold military genius, 
vested Oswego, and reduced it in a few days. 
The garrison, to the number of sixteen hundred 
men, were made prisoners of war; and, besides 
seven armed vessels and two hundred batteaux, | 
one hundred and twenty-one pieces of cannon, 
fourteen mortars, with a great quantity of ammu- 
nition and provisions, also fell into the hands of 
the enemy. 





The British forces, though increased by large 
reinforcements, were equally unsuccessful in the | 
third campaign. The attack upon Crown Point, 
so long meditated, was laid aside for an expedi-|} 
tion against Louisburg. Lord Loudon, who in 


person was to command the land-fore¢ $s, accord-|t 


gly left New-York on the ninth of July, with 


abody of six thousand men, and sailed for Hali-| 


fax; where he was joined by admiral Holbourn 


with a ¢onsiderahte fleet, and about five thousand | 


land-forces. But when ‘the fleet and army were 
almost ready to proceed for Cape Ereton, infor- 
mation was brought to Halifax, that the Brest 
fleet, consisting of seventeen ships of the line, 
besides frigates, with a reinforcement of troops, 
and an abundant supply of ammunition and | 
provisions, was arrived at Louisburg. This in- 
telligence immediately suspended the prepara- 
tions, and damped the ardor of the are offi- 
cers. Councils of war were held, after ano- 
ther; and the result of the whole w as, "that as the 
place which had been the obj ject of their arma- 
ment was so strongly reinforced, the French 


leet rather superior to the English, and the sea-| 


“on of the year so far advanced, it was advisable 


ce precautions at the ir] 


accordingly in-| 
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to defer the 
portunity. 
Thus terminated the projected expedition 
against Louisburg, (like that against Rochefort.) 
in a manner ingiorious to the British arms, and 
disgraceful to the spirit of the British officers. 


enter] 
s 


rise till a more favorable Op- | 


But those were not the worst consequences that) 


attended it. 

| Since the taking of Oswego, the French had 
remained masters of the great lakes: 
the British forces prevent their collecting the In- 
dians from all parts, and seducing or compelling 
them to act in their favor: the country of the 
Six Nations, the only body of Indians who pre- 
served even the shadow of friendship to Eng- 
land, was abandoned to the mercy of the barba- 
rous enemy. ‘The British forts at the great car- 
lrying-place were demolished, and Wood Creek 


nor could | 


‘thousand men under 
; Were destined for the siege 


}was industriously shut up. In consequence of} 


{these unfortunate circumstances, all communica- 
‘tion with our Indian allies was cut off; and what 
jwas still worse, the whole English frontier lay 
iperfectly uncovered to the é 
i\French and their desolating 
fine settlements on the Mohawk river, as well as 
on the ground called the German Flats, were 
destroyed. 

Elated with so many advantages, the French 
| were ambitious of distinguishing the campaign 
|by some important blow. And no sooner did 


| 


irruptions of the| 
savages. All our! 
| possible despatch , The army 
)} Amherst, 


the marquis de Montcalm learn that lord Lou- | 


| don, with the main body of the English forces, 
had left New-York, than he determined to lay 
lsiege to fort William Henry. r 
|built on the southern side of Lake George, in 
jorder to cover the frontier of the British settle- 
| ments, as well as to command the lake. The 
|fortifications were good, and the place was de- 
ifended by a garrison of two thousand five hun- 
|dred men, commanded by colonel Munro. Nor 
were those its only security. An army of four 
thousand five hundred men, under the conduct 
|of general Webb, was posted at no great dis- 


This fort had been | 


|tance, and a much greater force might have been | 


assembled. The French forces, collected from 
i\Crown Point, Ticonderoga, and the 


adjace nt} 


|forts, together with a party of Indians and Cana- | 


dians, are said to have amounted to nine thou- 
sand men. With these, and a good train of ar- 


tillery, Montcalm advanced against the object of 


his enterprise, while general Webb beheld his 
japproaches with an indifference bordering on 
infatuation, or intimately allied to baseness. In 
/a Ww ord, the enemy, meeting with no obstruction 
from the quarter whence they dreaded it most, 
lobliged the English fort to surrender. 

| The garrison was allowed to march out with 
ithe honors of war. But the Indians in the 
French army, disregarding the articles of capitu- 
jlation, fell upon the soldiers, and the savages in 
the English service, as soon as they left the 


| 
! 
} place, pillaging them, dragging them out of their | 


tomahawking, and exercising 
jupon them every species of cruelty known 
among the natives of North America.* And 
| what is yet more extraordinary, (and what it is 
to be hoped posterity will not cre dit,) two thou- 
sand Englishmen, with arms in their hands, and 
jin danger every moment of becoming the vic- 
itims of such violence, remained tame spectators 
lof these barbarities, or sought safety only in 
flight! 

‘The marquis de Montcalm, however, no less 
generous than brave, was able at length to quell 
the fury of the savages, and treated the sufferers 
with great humanity. Yet his summons to colo- 
nel Munro, when he began the siege, 
room to suppose, that he meant, in case of resis. 


ranks, scalping, 


many letters from the officers, after they arrived 


fat New-York. 
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tance, to strike terror into the British troops by a 


new display of Indian cruelty. “*T am still 
able,”? says he, “to restrain the savages, and to 
oblige thein to ohserve a ca itulation, as noné of 
them have been killed: | ut this control wiil not 
be in my power in other circumstances.’’* 

In 1758 British affairs in America took a new 
and highly favorable turn. As Lord Loudon 
had returned to England on aceount of somo 


dissatisfaction in regard to the conduct of the 


iwar, the chief command in America devolved 
I 


upon General Abercrombie; 
operations 


ut the plan of 
being extensive, the forces wer 
divided into three separate bodies, under as 
many diiferent commanders. About twelve 
on ae yneral Amh rst, 
L ou isburg; near 
sixteen thousand, under Abercrombie in 





person 

. . . I 
were reserved for the reduction of Tie onde ‘ora 
and Crown Point; and e ght thousand, com- 
manded by brigadier-general F s, were or- 


dered to attack fort du Quem . 
The reduction of Cape Breton being an objec 


of prime concern, it was undertaken with 





under general 
augmented with two thousand fresh 
troops from England, embarked at Hallifax, on 
the 24th of May, and on the 2d of June, the fleet 
and transports, consisting of one hundred and 
fifty-seven sail, under the direction of admiral 
Boscawen, arrived before Louisburg. The gar- 
rison of the place, commanded by the chevalier 
de Drucourt, consisted of two thousand five hun- 
dred regular troops and about six hundred mili- 
tia. The harbor was 
the line, one fifty-gun ship and five frigates 
three of which were 
the basin. It was therefore necessary to disem- 
bark the troops at some distance fr ym the town. 
The place chosen for that purpose was the creek 
of Carmoran; and as soon as the landing, which 
was attended with some difficulty, but 
was fully effected, and the artillery and stores 
brought on shore, the town was formally inves- 
ted.t 

The first thing att ompt ‘d by gers, was 
to secure a post called the Lighthouse Battery. 
That service was pe rformed by general Wolfe, 
with all the vigor and celerity for which he was 
so much distinguished. On this el vated point 
were erected several batteries, which played 
upon the ships and the 


fortifications on the op- 
posite side of the harbor. For six weeks, how- 


the besie 


lever, did the place hold out, and the French 


ships continued to fire upon the besiegers, and 


to obstruct their operation. At length, on the 
21st of July, one of the great ships blew up, ane 
the flames being communicated to two others, 
they also shared the same fate. 

As the enemy, notwithstanding this misfor- 
tune, still refused to surrender, the Englis 
miral (who during the whole siege 
every thing possible to second the efforts of the 
land-forces,) sent into the harbor a detachment 
of six hundred seamen in boats, headed by the 
captains Laforey and Baltour. They boarded 
the two remaining ships of the line, which still 
kept possession of the basin; destroyed one, 
which was aground, and towed off the other in 
triumph. The blow was decisive: the governor, 
fearing a general assault, as several practicable 
breaches were made in the works, surrendered 


‘himself and his garrison prisoners of war: and 


leaves 


*These barbarities are strongly delineated in} 


the whole island submitted to his Britanic ma- 
jesty. With Cape Breton fell also the island ot 
St. John, and whatever inferior stations the 
* Letter, dated ‘Aug. : 3, 1757, and signe ed Mont- 
CALM. 
+Lond. a gr Aug. 18, 1758. 
paign in North America, vol. I. 
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French had established for carrying on the 
ishery in the gulf of St. Lawrence. 

The reduction of Louisburg was severely fel 
by France, especially as it had been attendec 
with the loss of so considerable a naval force, and 
occasioned the greatest rejoicings in England. 
But 
equally fortunate. 

General Abercrombie, in consequence of his 
design of driving the French from Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point, had embarked upon lake 
George, on the fifth of July, with near sixteen 
thousand men, and a numerous train of artillery ; 
and after a prosperous navigation, landed his 
troops without opposition, and advanced in four 
columns towards the object of his armament. As 
the country through which his march lay is 
rough and woody, and his guides were very un- 
skilful, the troops were bewildered, and the col- 
umns broken. While in this disorder, they fell 
in with a French detachment, which had fled on 
their approach, being bewildered in like manner. 
A skirmish ensued, in which the enemy were 
quickly routed, with the loss of near three hun- 
dred men. But that advantage was unfortu- 
nately purchased with the death of the gallant 
Lord Howe, a young nobleman of the most prom- 
ising military talents, who had acquired the es- 
teem and affection of the troops, by his generosi- 
ty, affability, and engaging manners, as well as 
by his distinguished valor. 

This disaster excepted, the English army pro- 
ceeded successfully till it reached Ticonderoga; 
which is situated on a point of land between 


lake George and a narrow gut that communi-} 
On three sides sur- 


cates with lake Champlain. 
rounded with water, and on the fourth secured 
by a morass, that important post was strongly 
fortified and defended by near five thousand 
men. These were stationed under the cannon 
of the place, behind an abattis, or breastwork, 
formed of the trunks of trees piled one upon an- 
ther. And they were farther defended by whole 
trees, with their branches outward, some of 
which were cut and sharpened, so as to answer 
the purpose of chevaux-de-frise. 
Notwithstanding this strong position, which 
had not been properly reconnoitred, it was rash- 
ly resolved to attack the enemy, without waiting 
for the arrival of the artillery. A disposition was 
accordingly made for that purpose, and the 
whole English army put in motion. The troops 
advanced to the assault with the greatest alacri- 
ty; but all their most vigorous efforts proved in- 
effectual. In vain did they attempt to cut their 
way through every obstacle. They could make 
no impression upon the enemy’s works. The 
general, therefore, found it necessary to order a 
retreat, as the only means of saving the remains 
of his army, after it had*been exposed for four 
hours to the covered fire of the French musket- 
ry. Near two thousand men, including a great 
number of oflicers, were killed or dangerously 
wounded.* 5 
In order to repair the disgrace of this bloody 
repulse, general Abercrombie (who had imme- 
diately retired to his former camp on the south- 
ern side of lake George) detached colonel Brad- 
street with a body of three thousand men against 


fort Frontenac. The colonel, who with great pru-| 


dence and valor surmounted every difficulty, 
brought his little army to Oswego, where he em- 
barked on lake Ontario, and arrived at the ob- 
ject of his enterprise by the the 25th of August. 

Fort Frontenac stands at the communication 
of lake Ontario with the river St. Lawrence, the 
entrance into which it in some measure com- 
mands. For a post, of such moment, however, 
it was poorly fortified and feebly garrisoned. It 
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| the English commander, who found there an 
}immense quantity of provisions and merchan- 
dize, sixty pieces of cannon, and nine armed 
sloops.* 

‘The success of colonel Bradstreet, in all pro- 
bability, facilitated the expedition, uncer general 
Forbes, against fort du Quesne. ‘This officer be- 
gan his march from Philadelphia, in the begin- 
ning of July, at the head of eight thousand men, 
through a vast tract of country very little known, 
and almost impenetrable, by reason of woods, 
mountains, and morasses. He made his way, 
however, by the most incredible exertions of vig- 
or and perseverance; procured provisions, se- 
cured camps, and surmounted every other diffi- 
culty in his tedious progress, though continually 
harassed by parties of hostile Indians. 

Having advanced with the main body of his 
army as far as Ray’s Town, distant about four- 
score miles from fort du Quesne, general Forbes 
detached major Grant, at the head of eight hun- 
dred men, to reconnoitre the place. Unfortu- 
nately, the major’s approach was discovered by 
the enemy, who sent a more numerous body of 
troops against him. A desperate combat ensued, 
which was gallantly maintained by the British 
detachment for more than three hours; but being 
at length overpowered by superior force, it was 
lobliged to give way. About three hundred 
men were killed or made prisoners, and among 
the latter was major Grant, with nineteen other 
officers. 

This severe check, so fatal to the reconnoitering 
party, did not prevent general Forbes from ad- 
vancing with the main body of his army, though 
ignorant of the enemy’s numbers. Regardless 
| of danger, he only longed for an opportunity of 
| retaliation. The French, however, dreading the 

prospect of a siege, deprived him of the pleasure 
of revenge, by abandoning the disputed post, on 
{the twenty-fourth of November. They retired 
down the Ohio, to their settlements on the Mis- 
sissippi. The British standard was erected on 
fort du Quesne, which had been the cause of so 
| general and so destructive a war; and the name 
of fort Pitt} was given to it, in honor of the min- 
ister under whose auspices the expedition had 
been undertaken. 

The campaign of 1759, was not less success- 
|ful than the preceding had been. Immediately 
|after the taking of Louisburg, which had long 

been considered as the key of Canada, a plan 
was formed by the British ministry for the re- 


duction of Quebec, and the entire conquest of 


New France, as soon as the season of action in 
those northern latitudes should return. In the 
mean time, an expedition was undertaken against 
the island of Martinico, the chief seat of the 
French government in the West Indies; a place 
| of great importance by its position, and also by 
its produce. 

It was known that Martinico, and all the su- 
gar-islands belonging to France in the American 
Archipelago, were in great distress for want of 
provisions, and other necessaries ; which it was 
not in her power to provide them with, by rea- 
son of the inferiority of her navy to that of Eng- 
|land, and consequently her inability to protect 
her trade with them. It was therefore supposed 
they could make but a feeble resistance, and 
would surrender on the first summons, 

The armament destined for that service con- 
sisted of ten ships of the line under commodore 
More, and five thousand land-forces, command- 
ed by general Hopson. The design upon Mar- 
tinico, however was abandoned as impracticable, 
after a slight attempt; though seemingly with 
little reason, as the French governor possessed 


| 


| 
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cod-| surrendered at discretion, on the appearance of|neither courage nor conduct, and the distresse, 


inhabitants appeared willing, if was said, to su). 
mit to a power that could more readily supply 
their wants, and afford them a better and mor 
certain market for their produce. But, te th 


prospect of resistance small or great, it is certa 
jthat the british troops were re-embarked within 
ltwenty-four hours after their landing, and tha; 


the armament directed its course towards the is. 
land of Guadaloupe ;* a less splendid object of 
conquest, though not a less valuable possession, 

The British tleet appeared before the town oj 
Basse Terre, the capital of the island, on th 
twenty-third of January; and next day it was 
taken, after a terrible cannonade, accompanied 
with incessant showers of bombs. Never did 
the commanders of the English navy exert them- 
selves with more intrepidity and judgment than 
on this occasion. ‘They left the land-forces no- 
thing todo but take possession of the place, which 
was abandoned by the garrison. 

The reduction of the town of Basse Terre, 
however, was not immediately followed by th 
conquest of Gaudaloupe. The slowness, timidi- 
ty, and irresolution of the operations by land ai- 
forded the fugitive garrison leisure for recollec- 
tion; and to fortify themselves, by the help ot 
the inhabitants, in a strong post which obstruct- 
ed all communication with the more fertile parts 
of the island. Despairing, therefore, of being 
able to subject Guadaloupe on that side, the in- 
raders proceeded to attack it on another, known 
by the name of Grande Terre. Fort Lewis, th 
chief defence of this division of the island (which 
is separated from the other by a shallow strait) 
was taken, sword in hand, by the marines and 
royal Highlanders, after a short but vigorous 
cannonade from the fleet. 

But the conquerors were guilty of the same 
error as formerly. They did not take advantag: 
of the enemy’s terror: and they suffered th 
Same inconveniences from their neglect. The 
fugitives found refuge in the mountains, wher 
they became formidable; and the event of th 
expedition was even doubtful, when genera 
Barrington, having succeeded to the command 
of the land-forces, in consequence of the death 
of Hopson, changed the plan of operations. In- 
stead of attempting to penetrate into the coun- 
try, Which abounds with strong posts and dan 
gerous defiles, he re-embarked the troops, an 
successively attacked the towns and _ villages 
upon the coast. By this mode of making war, 
every considerable place was soon reduced ; and 
the governor and inhabitants, tired of their un- 
cemfortable situation in the mountains, and see- 
ing no prospect of relief, surrendered the island 
to his Britannic majesty. Marigalante, and some 
other small islands in the neighborhood, also sub- 
mitted. And the inhabitants obtained the same 
terms with those of Guadaloupe; namely, the 
undisturbed possession of their private property, 
and the enjoyment of their civil and religious 
privileges.f 

This moderation was equally generous and 
political, and may be supposed to have had a 
serious influence upon the minds of the French 
colonists, even in North America; where the 
campaign was not yet begun, and where the 
plan of operations was as extensive as their ob- 
jects were great. It was concerted to attack 
the French at all their strong holds at once— 
that general Wolfe, who had so eminently dis- 
tinguished himself at the siege of Louisburg, 
should proceed up the river St. Lawrence with 
a body of eight thousand men, and a stout flee! 


} 
| 
a 


*Lond. Gazette, March 7, 1759. See also Capt. 
Gardner’s Account of the Expedition against 
Martinico and Guadaloupe. 
Capt. Gardner, ubi sup. 


tLond. Gazette, 
| June 14, 1759. 
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from England, and besiege the city of Quebec;| General Amherst now saw himself in a very | wer f landed. tow 






















; that general Amherst, now commander-in-chief|awkward situation for a commander-in-chief.— | th of O; 
of the British forces in North America, should | Though his ( was great, he had found it/t rs : , 
with an army of twelve thou ind men, reduce Ti-jimpo ble to attain the prime object of his enter-|city Qu 
conderogaand Crown Point, cross lake Champlain; | prise; a junction with general Wolfe, which !found ¢ 
and, proces ding by the w ay of Richelieu river to| was considered eceent to the fortunate -IW ww 
the banks of the St. Lawrence, join ceneral Wolfe |sur of the « | “ And what was yet more jgen s Mone 
in his attempt upon the capital of Canada; and |disagr h ( ¢ the who Im- ‘ 
that bricadier general Prideaux, with a third |m r, obtained t st intelligence of the con-|ifesto, vindicating 
army, reinforced by a body of provincials and |dition of that « ander, on i perations Of} ma r. in making t 
friendly Indians, under S William Johnson,| whose slender and ut ip ted y so much}fering protection to 
hould invest the important fortress of Niagara, | dé pended; a w obscure t 
which in a manner commands the interior parts |except 1, of his having landed in the neichbor-|/t f exere 
of the northern division of the New World. It|hood of Qu e, wh wa | rer oO ‘ , 
was farther proposed, that the troops under jing cru d by the whole force of Canada, under jth row ( 
brigadier Prideaux, after the reduction of Niaga-|the marquis de Montea Happily, he was no ) f 
‘ ra, should embark on lake Ontario; fall down |so ignorant of the fate of the expedition against |of 1 f 
the river St. Lawrence; besiege and -|N wara. Il ig re¢ 1 an accou oO ( 
» tre al; and then join or co-opt rate witl -| progress of fore h it Ticon oga, he hadiver St. J \ I 
bined army, under Aruherst and Wolfe. id tac! 1 br gad r-g 1G re, ) Sssu t I 
A bolder system of war, it is owned, was ne-|command of th troops in the room of generaljcised by the Fren« 
a ver framed: but many doubts had been started | Pr deaux, who was unfortunat killed | 1 At ca, Wo 
in regard to its natural practicability, founded | bu r of a cohorn, w directing O} - But g 
. on the strength of the places to I ittacked, the | tions against t ort, to whicl id been suf- g yu ) W 
- extent of the operations, and the disposition of|tered to advance without thi ist molestation. ind he concluded with 
- the French forces. The marquis de Vaudreu || Meanwhile, the command of 1 ex pt on |of Grea n, in thu 
governor of New France, lay in the neighbor-|devolved upon Sir William Johnson; who pros-ja hand o nity, W 
hood of Montreal, with a body of five thousand jecuted with equal judgment gor the plan |to co: r ¢ ( 
veteran troops; while the marquis de Montealm,|of his predecessor. He pushed the attack of} As that manifesto pro 


7 his licutenant eneral, whose reputation was Niagara with such intrepidity, that th iegers | fect, Wolfe was un 


















- already high in the military world, took the field |soon brought their a] roach 3s within a hundred |ing the Canadians 
with an army of ten thousand Europeans and | \ covered wa Alarmed at the dan- O difficu 
Canadians, for the defence of the ec upital ; and jger of losing this interior key of their « mpire in|ing an army in a cou 
M. de Levi, an active officer, was at the head of | Amer French collec La or xiv of | hos ) ae 1 
a flying detachment, which, as well as the regular troops, drawn neig ing gar-|tion, a , so g 
under Montcalm, was strengthened by a risons, Detroit, Ven » and Presqu sle, in |of a sangu t 
body of trained Indians, intimately acqu yrder to raise the sieg With th la par-ith fe ) ) 
with all the woods and defiles. The gar vy of s ore iccordingly reso 1 to at- t 0 : és 
Niagara consisted of at least six hundred men; |tempt the relief of the place, and put them es y St s he, i c 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point were in a respec-|in motion for that pur] . Apprized of their in-| Pitt, “that I shoul 
table condition; and the city of Quebec, natural- |t on, ! 1 ord 2 -| Noi " 
ly strong from its situation, the bravery of its In-jfantry, s ipported by some grenadie ind regu-!tural and x 
habitants, and the num of its garrison, had foot, to tak po \ 1 cat ‘ ‘ 1 is ¢ y bu 
received every additional fortification that the} Niagara and the fortress. He posted the aux-|northern bank of 
art of war could give it. All these obstacles, iliary Indians on his flanks; and while he thus] farther defer 
however, were surmounted, though not imme- prepared himself for an engagement, he took ef-| places it in a kind of p 


diately, by ahappy mixture of conduct and valor; | fectual measures for securing his lines and brid-| French general, was adv: 
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- the wonderful effects of which ignorant and/|ling the garrison. lthe neighborhood, w a re 1 % to the 
- credulous men ascribe to supernatural influences »| The enemy appeared about nine o’ciock in the} English army. To undertake th ge of the 
- and dull and timid men to chance. morning, and the battle was begun with a horrid | to , in such circumstances, s ed contrary 
The army under Amherst, by the progress of|scream 1 the hos Indians, according to|toa established max of war. 
3 which the operations of the other two were sup-|their barbarous customs. It was this scream, .esolving, however, to mak very pos > 
: posed to be in some measure governed, was |called the war-whoop, the most frightful sound|exertion before he abandons the enterpr 
early in motion. But the season was tar ad-|}which imagination can conceive, that struck a/co1 i to h his sovereign, and the 
. vanced betore the general could pass lake George. panic into the army under Braddock, and had |event of wh ch was alrea ned in the 
: He thence proce eded, with litt! ppositior from jon other occasions cal d t Oo ) ie h ts of | fond iginations ¢ e countrymen, 
the enemy, to Ticonderoga, so fatal to the British | European soldiers. But having now lost its ef-| Wolfe took posses of | Levi, on the 

troops in a former can paign. The French seem-|fect upon the B h troops, was heard with|southern bank « Ss Lawrence, and there 
. ed at first determined to defend the fort. Butiaec yntem ptuous indifference. And t French! erected itt iwains town. But these 

peres iving the English commander resolute,|regulars were so warmly received by the Eng-| batteries, by rea on of distance, made small 

cautious, and well prepared for undertaking the|lish grenadiers and light infantry, w hile their|impression upon the works, though they d oy- 
’ siege, and having, besides, orders to retreat from | savages were encountered by other savages, that « d many houses, and greatly incomn oded the 
5 place to place towards the centre of opée rations, | they were totally routed in less than an ho ur, | inhabi ants. The fleet could be of little use, as 
| rather than run the hazard of being made pris n-j and the place surrendered the same day.* the elevation of the princi, cations placed 
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ers of war, they abandoned the works in the The taking of Niagara effectually cut off the | them beyond its reach, 
L night, and retired to Crown Point. communication between Canada and Louisiana, | degree of command ov: 
To Crown Point Amherst advanced, after re-| and consequently was a great step towards the | eral, therefore, becam 
pairing the fortifications of Ticonderoga, which conquest of both. But the 
the enemy had damaged. But before his arrival, | was still a more important object ; and if general|erect his batteries on 
the garrison had retired to isle Aux Noix, at the| Amherst had been able to form a junction with|river. But as this s¢ 
lower end of lake Champlain. There the French | Wolfe, it would have been attended with equal/ficulty, his grand 
had three thousand five hundred men, he was|certainty, as a proportional force would have | it !—nor could all his 
informed, under the command of M. de Burlema-| been employed to accomplish it. |question. — 
que, with a numerous train of artillery, and that | As events happened, the issue of this grand | The northe rn shor ot 
the lake was occupied by four large armed vessels. enterprise seeme 1 very doubtful. The land} fora considerable way 
With a sloop and a radeau, which he had built! forces did not exceed seven thousand men.—jand rocky, as to make it 
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reduction of Quebec} bility of reducing 





with all possible despatch, he destroyed two of| They were, however, in good he alth and spirits.|the face of an enemy. Below the 


the enemy’s vessels. But the declining season] Having been embarked at Louisburg, under con-| French was strongly « 
obliged him to postpone farther operations, and| voy of the admirals Saunders and Holmes, they | river Montmorency and 
return to Crown Point, where the troops were 7 ia ele - river should be pass d, 
put into winter-quarters about the end of Oc-| *Lond. Gazette, Sept. 13, 1759. Knox, ubi\from their entrenchme 
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northern side of the 
a matter of infinite dif- 
was, how to effect 


venetration resolve the 


~~ 


the river St. Lawrence, 


above Quebec, is so bold 


impracticable to land in 
l town, the 
ieee iad shea 
neamped, between th 
St. Charles. If th 
and the French driven 
nts, the second would 


nost insupera barrie} 
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all these shunesion 
but he also knew, 
heroic “that a victo- 
difficulties He therefore 
resolved pass the river Montmorency, and 
bring Montcalm to an engagement. 

[In consequence of this resolution, pa 
English army was landed at mouth 
river, and the main body was ready to 
higher up, when certain unpropitious circum- 
stances made it necessary to withdraw the 
troops, and relinguish the design. General 
Wolfe’s original plan was, to attack first a de- 
tached redoubt to the water’s edge, and 


victors. With 
acquainted ; 
language, 


” 


the 
was well 
his own 
rious army finds no 


uwainst 
Wolfe 


to use 


rt of the 
of that 
ford it 


} 
the 


close 


appare ently situated be yond reach of the fire from 


the enemy’s entrenc hments. Should the y attempt 
to pe port sa it fortification, he doubted not of be- 
rble to bring on a general action ; and if they 
spectators of its fall, he could af- 
terward coolly examine their situation, and re- 
gulate accordingly his future operations. but 
observing the enemy in some confusion, he 
rashly changed his purpose; and listening only 
to the ardor of his courage, determined imme- 
diately to attack the French camp. 

With that view, orders were sent to the gen- 
erals Townshend and Murray, to keep their di- 
visions in readiness for fording the river.— 
Meantime, thirteen companies of English gren- 


ing 
remained tame 


adiers, and part of the second battalion of royal) 


Americans, which had been first landed, and 
directed to form upon the beach, until they could 
be properly sustained, rushed impetuc ously 
wards the enemies entrenchments; as if, in their 
ungovernable fury, they could have borne down 
every thing before them. But they were met by 
so strong and steady a fire from the French 
musketry, that they were instantly thrown into 
disorder, and obliged to seek shelter in or behind 
the detached redoubt, which the enemy 
abandoned on their approach.* 
tinued for some time, before 


they could repass 


the river, exposed toa dreadful thunderstorm, | 


and a more terrible storm of bullets which pro- 
ved fatal to many gallant officers, who fearlessly 
exposed their persons, in attempting to form the 
troops. And instead of lamenting this early 
failure, though occasioned by inexcusable pre-| 
cipitancy, and attended with the loss of near 
five hundred brave men, we ought rather to 
consider it as a fortunate event; for if the whole | 
sritish army had been led on to the attack, | 
there is reason to believe, from 
the French entrenchments, that the 
quences would have been more fatal.f 
Made sensible by this mortifying check, 


conse 


and 


the information connected with it, of the imprac-| ness, recommended it to his generous and intre- fae ir commander, 


ticability of approaching Quebec, on the side of | 
Montmorency, while the marquis de Montcalm 
chose to maintain his station, Wolfe detached 
general Murray, with twelve hundred men in 
transports, to co-operate with admiral Holmes 
above the town, in e} 
French shipping, and otherwise to distress and 
distract the enemy, by descents upon the banks 
of the river. In pursuance of these obstructions, 
Murray made two vigorous attempts to land on 
the northern shore, but without success: in the 
third, he was more fortunate. By 
descent at Chambaud, he burned a 
magazine, filled with clothing, arms, ammuni- 
tion, and provisions. That was a service 
considerable importance, though by no means 
adequate to his wishes. The French ships were | 
secured in such a manner as not to be appro: ach- | 
ed either by the flect or army. He therefore re- 


turned to the British camp at the request of the| 


*Letter from general W olfe to Mr. secretary | 
Pitt, in London Gazette, Oct. 6, 1795. 

tThis is in some measure admitted by W olfe | 
himself. Id. ibid. 
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sasure disap- | 


intelligence 


eceninanil ‘r-in- chief, in some me 
pointed, but with the consolatory 
(received from his prisoners,) ** That 
taken; that Tico: and Crown Point 
abandoned: and that general Amherst was 
employed making preparations for attacking 
the enemy at isle Aux Noix.” 

This intelligence, however, though agreeable | 
in itself, afforded no prospect of any immediate 
istance. The season wasted apace; and the] 


1 
wa eroga 


were 


as 


fervid spirit of generel Wolfe, which could not | 


most distant prospect of censure or 
|disgrace, began to prey upon his naturally deli- 
cate constitution. Conscious that the 
of no leader can ever be honored with true ap- 
plause, unless gilded with success, he dreaded 
alike to become the object of the pity or the 
scorn of his capricious countrymen. 
| high notions of military glory, the public hope, 
the good fortune of other commanders, all turned 
inward upon him, and converted disappoint- 
ment, and the fear of miscarriage, into a disease 
that threatened the dissolution of his tender 
frame. Though determined, as he declared in 
his disquiet, never to return to England without 
accomplishing his enterprise, he sent to the min- 


brook the 


istry a pathetic and even desponding account of 


his situation, in order seemingly to prepare the 
minds of the people for the worst.* 

Having thus unburdened his mind, and found, 
no doubt, the consequentrelief, he called a coun- 
cil of his principal officers, in which it was re- 
solved, that the future operations should be 
above the town, in order to draw the French 
general, if possible, 
tion, and bring on an engagement. 
at Montmorency was accordingly 
and the whole British army being embarked on 
board the fleet, 
Levi, and part carried higher up the river. The 
good effects of this new scheme were soon vis- 
ible. 

The marquis de Montcalm, apprehensive that 
|the invaders might make a distant descent, and 


The 


camp 


'come on the back of the city of Quebec, detach-| 


ed M. de Bougainville, with fifteen hundred 
men, in order to watch their motions; and 
that means weakened his own army. Mean- 
time, a daring plan was formed by the three 
English brigadier-generals, and presented to the 
commander-in- chief ; namely, a proposal for 
landing the troops in the night under the heights 
of Abraham, a little above the tow n, in hopes of 
| conquering the rugged ascent before morning. 

| The ve ry boldne ss of this plan, which was 
conceived while Wolfe was confined by sick- 


pid spirit. The stream was rapid, the shore 
‘shelving, the intended landing-place so narrow 
as to be easily missed in the dark, and the steep 
so difficult as hardly to be ascended in the day- 
time, even without opposition. The 
general could not think that a descent would be 
attempted in defiance of so many obstacles. It| 
was effected, however, with equal judgment and | 
vigor, W olfe himself was one of the first who | 
leaped ashore. Colonel Howe, with the 
landers and light infantry, led the way 
dangerous precipice. All the troops 
each other in emulating the gallant 
and the whole British army had 


up the 


example ; 


| cers, by break of day. 
Montcalm, as Wolfe had foresee n, 
formed that the 


invaders had gained the heights 


| * The affairs of Great Britain, I know,” 
ihe, **require the most vigorous measures; 
then the courage of handful of brave 


says 
but 


a men 


| should be exerte vd only where there is some pro- 


bability of success!”’ Letter Mr. Pitt, ubi 


sup. 


to 


i 


Niagara | 


conduct | 


His own | 


from his impregnable posi-| 
abandoned; 


part of it was landed at point} 


by | 


French | 


High-| 
vied w ith | 


reached the | 
summit, and was ranged under its proper offi-| 


when in-| 


lof Abr: in. wie bi in a manner comme ok (Que- 
j bec, could not at first credit the alarming intel- 
ligence. The ascent of an army by such aq 
| exceeded all his ideas of military enter- 
prise. He believed it to be only a feint, magni- 
fied by report, in order to induce hiin to abandon 
jhis strong post. but when convinced of its 
| 

} 


re- 


cipice, 


reality, he no longer hesitated what course to 
| pursue ; when he found that a battle could not 
;prudently be avoided, he bravely resolved to 
hazard one, and immediately put his troops in 
| motion for that purpose. 

No sooner did general Wolfe perceive the 
enemy crossing the river St. Charles, than he 
began to ferm his own line, which consisted of 
six battalions and the Louisburg grenadiers.— 
The right wing was commanded by gencral 
Monckton, and the left by general Murray. Col- 
onel Howe with the light infantry, secured the 
|rear; and as the marquis de Montcalm advanced 
in such a manner as to show his intention was 
| to out-flank the left of the English army, general 
Townshend was sent thither with the regiment 
of Amherst, which he formed en potence, so as 
to present a double front to the enemy. The 
body of reserve consisted of one regiment, drawn 
up in eight subdivisions, with large intervals. 

The disposition of the French army was no 
less masterly. The right wing was composed 
‘of half the colony troops, two batt: alions of Euro- 
pean soldiers and a body of Indians. The cen- 
tre consisted of a column formed of two other 
battalions of regulars, and one battalion of reg- 
ulars, with the remainder of the colony-troops, 
secured the left wing. The bushes and corn- 
fields in the enemy’s front were filled with 
fifteen hundred of their best marksmen, who 
kept up an irregular galling fire, which proved 
fatal to many brave British officers. 

That fire was the more severely 
British troops were ordered to keep up theirs, 
This they did with great patience and fortitude, 
until the French main body advanced within 
forty yards of their line. Then they poured in, 
at a general discharge, a thick shower of bullets, 
| which took full effect, and made terrible havoc 
among the enemy’s ranks. Nor did any relaxa- 
tion of vigor take place. The British fire was 
supported with the same power it had been be- 
gun;and the enemy every where yielded to it. 
But in the moment when the fortune of the field 
| began to napneere itself, general Wolfe, who was 
|pressing on atthe head of the grenadiers, re- 
jecived a rifle bullet in his breast, and fell in 
ae arms of victory. 
tead of being d 


felt, as the 





isconcerted by the loss of 
every separate regiment of 
ithe British army seemed to exert itself for the 
honor of its own particular character, as well as 
the glory of the whole. While the grenadiers 
jtook vengeance with their boyonets, eid 
Murray briskly advanced with the troops unde r 
his direction, and broke the centre of the Frenc! 

| army. Then it was that the Highlanders, aaa 
jing their broadswords, completed the confusion 
of the enemy; and falling upon them with re- 
fury, drove the fugitives with great 
islaughter towards the city of Quebec, or under 
certain fortifications which the Canadians had 
raised on the banks of the river St. Charles. 

The other divisions of the British army did 
not behave with less gallantry. Colonel Howe, 
}with part of the light infantry, having taken 
post behind a small copse, sallied out frequently 
upon the flanks of the enemy, during their spi- 
lrited attack on the other pert of his division, and 
joften drove them into heaps, while brigadier- 
‘general Townshend advanced against their 
| front; so that the French general’s design of 
turning the left flank of the English army was 
totally defeated. But the gallant officer, who 
{had so remarkably contributed to this service, 


sistle SS 











was suddenly called to a more important sta- 
tion, in consequence of a new disaster. Gener- 
al Monckton, who had succeeded general Wolfe, 
according to the order of military precedency, be- 
ing dangerous 1 rand de- 


sly wounded, the chief comn 
volved upon 


Townshend, as next 
On receiving the 


to the centre; 


in seniority ° 
ie hastened 
somewhat 
formed 
act 


melancholy news, | 
and finding the troops 
disordered in the ardor of pursuit, he 
them again with all possible celerity. This 

of generalship, however, was scarce completed, 
when M. Bougainville, with a body of two 
thousand ppeared in the rear of 
the victorious 
from Cape 


de 
fres| troops, 
army. He had 
Rouge, a considerable 
river, as soon as he received intelligence 
the British forces had gained the 
Abraham. But fortunately the main body of the 
French army was, by this time, so much broken 
and dispersed, that Bougainviile did not think 
it advisable to hazard a new attack.* 

The victory was indeed decisive. The brave 
marquis de Montealm, and his second in com- 
mand, were both mortally wounded. 
thousand of the enemy were made prisoners, 
and about an equal number fell in the battle or 
pursuit. The remainder of their army, unable 
to keep the field, retired first to Point au Tremble, 
and afterwards to Trois Rivieres and Montreal. 

The loss of the English, with respect to num- 
bers, was very inconsiderable: both 
and wounded did not exceed five hundred men. 
But the death of general Wolfe was a 


way up the 





begun his march! 


that| 
heights of} 


About a! 


the killed} 
early in the spring. In 
national} 


misfortune, and accompanied with circumstan-| 


ces sufficiently interesting to merit a particular 
detail. He first received a shot in the wrist; 
but wrapped a handkerchief round his arm, and 
encouraged his men to advance, without dis- 
covering the least discomposure. He next 
ceived a shot in the groin, which he 
cealed. 
his breast, he suflered 
be carried behind the ranks. 


re- 


Under all the ago- 





|} was nect 


also con-| 
Even after the mortal bullet had pierced 
himself unwillingly to] 


nies of approaching dissolution, his anxiety for| 
the fortune of the field continued; and when 
told that the French army was totally routed, 


and fled on all sides, ** Then,” said he, “I am 
happy !’”’—and instantly expired, in a kind of 
patriotic transport, which seemed to diffuse over 
his darkening countenance an air of 
and triumph. 

Wolfe, at the age of thirty-five, to all the fer- 
vor of spirit, the liberality of sentiment, the hu- 
manity, generosity, and enlarged views of the 
hero, united no inconsiderable “share of the pre- 
sence of mind and military skill that 
the great commander. He needed only years 
and opportunity of action, to place him on a lev- 
el with the most celebrated generals of any age 
or nation; to moderate his ardor, expand his fa- 
culties, and give to his intuitive perception and 
scientific knowledge, the correctness of judg- 


| that 


exultation | 


saw, 
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e days after the vic- 


city of Que- 


was not distant. Fiv 


tory gained in its neighborhood, the 


bee surrendered to the English fleet and army, 
which were preparing fora grand attack. By 
the articles of capitulation, the inhabitants were 
to be protecté i in the fre exercise of their re- 
ligion, and in the full enjoyment of their civil 
rights, until a general peace should decide ae ir 
future condition.* Thus = thi a gory Ne 


France reduced under the domi 
Britain, after an arduous camp: 
months; and, all cire 


haps there never was a naval and military 


nion otf Great 
' 
ign of about thre 


sumstances considered, per- 


enter- 


prise conducted with more steady perseverance, 
or distinguished by more vigor and ability. 

The taking of Quebec, it had been generally 
supposed, would be followed the final sub- 


farther struggle. 
to be a dangerous 
possession of that city 
the province, 

before it could be 


mission of Canada, 
But this was soon discovered 
ake. Although the 
ssary to the conquest ot 
much yet remained to be done 
subjected to Great Britain. 
The main body of the French army, whicl 

had retired, after the battle of Queb ec, to Mek. 
treal, and still consisted of ten battalions of re- 
gulars, was there re-inforced with six thousand 
Canadian militia, and a party of Indians. With 
these forces, M. de Levi, who had succeeded 
the marquis de Montcalm in the chief command, 
proposed to attempt the recovery of the capital 
that resolution he was 
encouraged by an oversight of the English ad- 
mirals, who had not made sufficient provision 
against his attaining a su pt riority on the river 
St. Lawrence. No vessels of any force had 
been left at Quebec, on a supposition that they 
coula not be use ful in winter. 


without any 


mist 





ioughts of 


The French general had even t! at- 
tempting the recovery of the place during th 


season; although a British garrison 
men had been left in it under 
general Murray. Put on re- 
found the outposts so well se- 
cured, and the governor so vigilant and active, 
he delayed the enterprise until the month 
of April. Then his artillery, provisions, ammu- 


rigor of that 
of five thousand 
the command of 
connoitring, he 


nition, and heavy baggages fell down the St. 
Lawrence from Montreal, under the convoy of 


six stout frigates. This squadron secured to him 


| the undisputed command of the river; a circum- 


constitute} 


stance of the utmost importance to the ex: 
tion of his whole design. And after a marc! 
ten days, he arrived with his army at Point au 
Tremble, within a “ew miles of Quebec. 
Meanwhile, general Murray had omitted no 
step that could be taken by an able and expe- 
rienced officer for maintaining the important con- 
quest committed to his care. But the garrison 
had suffered so much from excessive cold in the 
winter, and by the want of vegetables and fresh} 
provisions, that he had not above three thousand 


cu- 


1 of 


ment perfected by experience. men fit for service, when he received intelli- 

Montcalm, the French general, was not in-| gence of the approach of the French army.— 
ferior to his antagonist in military talents.—)} With this small but gallant body, accustomed to 
Though less fortunate in the last scene his} conquer, he intrepidly resolved to meet the ene- 
life, he had often been victorious; and he made| my in the field, in order to avoid the tedious 


the most judicious dispositions that human pru- 
dence could suggest, both before the battle of 
Quebec, and during the engagement. Nor were 


his dying words less remarkable than those of 
when in-| 


Wolfe. ‘Iam glad of it!” said he, 
formed that his wound was mortal; and on be- 
ing told he could survive only a few hours, he 
gallantly replied, ‘*So much the better !—I shall 
not then live to see the surrender of Quebec.’’} 

That event, as the illustrious Montcalm fore- 

*Letter from eee ener 
Mr. secretary Pitt, in London Gazette, 
1759. Knox’s C ampaign, vol. ii. 


tKnox’s Campaigns, v-o' ii. 


| an obstinate dispute, 


Townshend to! 
Oct. 17,| 


i ette, 





in an ex-| 
all the} 
He accord-| 
April to the 


hardships and the dangers of a siege, 
tensive town, with a sickly garrison, and 
inhabitants secretly hostile to him. 
ingly marched out on the 28th of 


heights of Abraham, and attacked M. de Levi 
with great impetuosity, near Sillery. But being! 
out-flanked, and ready to be surrounded by su- 


he was obliged to retire, after 
with the loss of one thou-} 


perior numbers, 


sand men.f 


The French lost about two thousand men in} 


*London Gazette, ubi sup. 
{Letter from general Murray, in London Gaz- 
June 27, 1760. Knox’s Campaigns, vol. ii. 


mis 





this tion, without deriving any positive ad 
Vantage from it; for general Murray, instead of 
being di pirited by his defeat, seemed only to | 
roused tor ( l is efforts. The sam hold 
spi t, which had i him to encounter the ene- 
my in the field \ ( ray men, in 
hopes of obliging them to re iquish their enter- 
prise, now animated him in the defence of Que- 
bee with a feeble garrison, since defence was 
become necessary. Nor did the French general] 
lose a moment in improving his victory. He 
opened trenches before the town on the very 
g of the battle; but it was the eleventh of 
efore he could bring any batteries to bear 
tortificatio By that time general Mur- 
ray had completed some outworks, and planted 
a numerous artillery on the ramparts; so that 


the French batteries were in a manner silenced 


by the superior ‘ire of the garrison. And the 
place was soon relieved, by the fortunate arrival 
of the English fleet, under lord Colvin and ecom- 
mocere Swanton.* 

M. de Levi immediately raised the siege, and 
retired with the utmost precipitation towards 


Montreal; where the 
covernor-general of Canada, had fixed his head- 
quarters, and was resolved to make a last stand. 
For this purpose he called in all his detachments, 
and collected around him the force of the 
colony. 

In the me 
gently — 


marquis de Vaudreuil, 


whole 


eneral Amherst 


} 
i v 


was dili- 
ing measures for the ut- 


an time, 
’ zz 4 
oyea in ta 


c 
1 
AK 





ter subversion of the French power in that part 
of oe N. w World. He conveyed instructions 
to general Murray, directing him to advance, by 
water, to Montreal, with all the troops that could 
be spared from the garrison of Quebec. And 
colonel Havil by like orders, sailed with a 
detachment from Crown Point, and took pos- 
session of isle Aux Noix, which he found aban- 


doned by the enemy, and thence proceeded 
directly for Montreal; while the commander-in- 
chief, with his own division, consisting of about 
ten thousand regulars and provincials, left the 
frontiers of New York, and advanced to Oswe- 
There he was joined by a thousand In 
dians 6f the Six Nations, under Sir William 
Johnson. 

Amherst embarked on lake Ontario with his 
whole army; and after taking the fort of Isle 
Royale, which in a manner commands the source 
of the river St. Lawrence, he arrived by a te- 
and dangerous voyage at Montreal, on the 
same day that general Murray landed near that 
place from Quebec. The two generals met with 
no opposition in disembarking their troops: and 
by.a happy concurrence of circumstances, colonel 
Haviland, with the detachment under his com- 
mand, arrived next day. 

The junction of these three bodies, composed 
of the flower of the British forces in North Amer- 
ica, and the masterly dispositions made by the 
commanders, convinced Vaudreuil that 
sistance would be ineffectual. 


go. 


dious 


a 
aii re- 


He therefore de- 
manded a capitulation, which was granted on 
the eighth of September, and on terms more fa- 
vorable than he had reason to expect in such 
circumstances. Montreal, Detroit, Michlimack- 
inac, and every other place possessed by the 
French within the government of Canada, was 
surrendered to his Britannic majesty. But it 
was stipulated that the troops should be trans- 
ported to Old France; and the Canadians were 
secured in their property, and in the free exer- 
cise of their oe 

generai Murr ay, in the London 
7, 1760. Knox’s Campaigns, 
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Gazette, June 2 
vol. ii. 

+Letters from general Amherst ar 
Murray, in Lond. Gazette, Oct., 176¢ 
Campaigns, ubi sup. 
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This was an important conquest, and seemed | 
to complete the great of the war, the hu-! 
miliation of the French in North America. But 
while the of Great Britain were carrying 
terror before them in Canada, the French emis- 
saries, from th of Louisiana, had exer- 
cised their arts of insinuation successfully 
among the neighboring Indians, that the Chero- 
kees, a powerful tribe, had ec need host 

of the campaig 


ties, tov ards the 
} ’ | 
southern Engi 


against the nic 
plundering, massacreing, and sci Iping the inha- 
bitants of the back settlements. Mr. Littleton, 
governor ot South Carolina, repr ssed their rav- 
agcs, and obliged them to sue for peace. Phey 
engaged to renounce French interest—but 
renewed the war. Colonel Montgomery, with 
a regiment of Highlanders, a party of gre nadiers, 
and a body of provincial troops, made war upon 
them after their own manner, and severely chas- 

them for their breach of faith. But the 
ummation of vengeance was reserved for 
colonel Grant, who desolated the whole country 
of the Cherokees, destroyed fifteen of their towns, 
and laid them under the necessity of making 
the most humble submissions. They according- 
ly supplicat ed and obtained the renew al of their 
treaties with England, at Charlestown, in 1761, 
with all the marks of a penitent spirit and paci- 
fic disposition; while the other sava 
overawed by the fear of a similar 
seem alike quietly disposed. The town of New 
Orleans, and a tew plantations mo on the 
Mississippi, alone remained to France of all her 
settlements in North America :—and he se were 
too distant and feeble to molest the English col- 
onies. 
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& RAMSAY'S HISTORY OF THE 


REMARK. 
known 


REVOLUTION. 
INTRODUS 


RAMSAY is 


TORY 


favorably to 


Mr. 


men as the 


literary 


author of a Untversat History and 


several other historical works. For the prepara- 
tion of a work on the Revolution he had many 
Of 


its stirring 


He 


of congress and 


advantages. many of 


also for 
had 
The work has 


undergone some alterations in its preparation for 


was himself a witness. was many 


years a member access to 


the public records of the nation. 


this work. Ronertson’s History OF THE 


Nres, and the extracts from Russeti, which have 


already appeared in the Library, supersede th 


necessity of giving the first chapter of the histo- 


ry of the See ET 


ing the military scenes of 


sooner before the reader, the three succeeding 


chapters have been abridged, and some addi- 


tional information drawn from Botta’s AMERICAN 
Revo.vTion to render the narrative more perfect. 
CHAPTERS Ill. IV. ABRIDGED. 
The memorable struggle which terminated 

the severance of the British north American colo- 
nies from the parent state, commenced about a 
century and a half after the first permanent es- 
tablishment was made, by the English on this 
continent. During this period, 
the colonies was of unparalleled rapidity. 
stretched 1500 miles along the sea coast 

miles into the interior: their comme ree was 
equal to one third of that of Great Britain; and 
their population amounted to 3,000,000. The 
whole export trade England in 1704 amount- 
ed to only six anda half millions sterling; the 
exports to the colonies alone in 1772, to more 
than six millions. The Spanish, Portuguese, 
French, and Dutch possessions, in America, were 
superior to the British in natural riches, but 


They 
, and 300 


>of 


;exact 


the church of England in some 
| prevalence of domestic sl 


scenes he 


jring 


Cotro-| 


For the purpose of bring-| 


the growth of 


TUISTOR OF \MERIC 


,Owing to the Nibes rt al poliey, and grasping and 
monopolizing spirit of the parent countries less 
rapid in their growth. Thesoil of New England 
was comparatively unproductive; but the indus- 
} 


ter of the inhabitants—the 


] 


Tikail 


policy of granting only 
tracts of land, and to none but those who 
personally cultivated them, a spirit of daring en- 
ree , More than cor npensate d this disadvan- 
tage. Its seamen already struck their harpoons 
on ‘he shores of Patagonia, and in the deep re- 
ce of the Artic Ocean, and carried the whale 
fishery to an extent that the perseverance of Hol- 
land, the activity of France, and the vigor 
English enterprize had not reached. A monop- 
oly oflands by a few individuals, long retarded 
the growth of New York; yet its population in- 
creased between 1756 and 1786 from 96,000 to 
220,000. Pennsylvania was originally settled by 
Friends—a people proverbially industrious and 
economical. These were succeeded by Ger- 
whose habits of industry were equal to 
their own perfect liberty of conscience, and an 
religious sects, were secured 

Its lands were sold in small 
credits, and a provincial loan of- 
bills of credit to purchasers on the 
their lands. The progressive im- 
ment of the province may be learned from 


mans 


equality of 
its constitution. 
tracts on long 
fice furnished 
mortgage 
provi 


} y 


of 


{one fact, that its imports from the mother country 


increased between 1704—72, from 11 to £500,- 
000. A mild climate and productive soil, and the 
long credits extended tc ) planters by British mer- 
chants were sources of prosperity to the southern 
provinces: yet from the legal 
of them, and the 
avery in all, they were 
tar inferior to their neighbors in strength, popu- 
lation, industry and aggregate wealth, 

The military consequence and 
the colonies, had already 
considerable. 
dertaken and 


resources ol 
been found to be very 
In 1745 an expedition was un- 
500 men by sole au- 


raised the 


| thority of the Legislature of Massachusetts which 


effected the reduction of Louisburgh. In th 
war between France and England, which begun 
they were distinguished parties. Du- 
its continuance they fitted out 400 priva- 
to cruise on French property, furnished 

23,800 men to co-operate with the British regu- 
|lar forces and facilitate the conquest of Martin- 
jique and Havanna by powerful aids of men and 
money. 

A combination of 
iberty in the 
ion from England to 
he charters of 


in 1755, 


teers 


causes fanned the 
of the colonists. Emigra- 
America commenced, and 
all the colonies, (that of Georgia 


! 
bosoms 


! 
I 
t 
t 
t 


the eventful struggle between prerogative and 
privilege which terminated in the 
1688. Instead of courtly doctrines of pas- 
sive lience, non resistance, and the divine 
right of kings, the principles established at that 
period were—that it was the right of English 
freemen to give their property only by their own 
consent—that the House of Commons, the repre- 


} 
the 
obe 


sentatives of the people, have the sole right of 


or 
4 


anting the people’s money—that taxes were 


the free gifts of the people to their rulers—and 


that when petitions and remonstrances failed of 


obtaining a redress of intolerable grievances, 
they might seek it by forcible means. The emi- 
grants imbued with these principles had a high 
sense of human rights, and a strong predilection 
for independence. 
ened and cherished by the nature of the govern- 
ment which they enjoyed in the New World. 
It was not only the image, but the substane e, of 
the English constitution. The people had the 
sole direction of the internal government—chose 
most and paid all their own magistrates. The 
chief marks of their subjection were—that their 


The d 

1 } } | 
trious habits, sound morality and religious charac- | 
| countries 


of 








pre-e minence of 


flame of 


J ; eXCE pted) were obtained, during the progress of | 
that eventful period | ; 


revolution of 


These feelings were deep-| 


| 
with a monopoly of their trade. 
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laws must receive the royal assent, and not be 
contrary to those of England, and that the regu- 
lation of commerce was rested in Parliament, 
istance of America from Great Britain in- 
nsibly loosened the by which the two 
were connected: Seas rolled, and 
elapsed, between ord and their ex- 
ecution. The obligation of dependance is much 
more feebly perceived at the distance of 3000 
miles from the seat of government, than in 
its immediate vicinity. Their remoteness pre- 
served the colonist from the contagion of minis- 
terial influence. The principal offices of the 
provinces were conferred on natives of Britain, 
and were not suiliciently numerous or lucrative 
to purchase many adherents. At the period of 
which we are writing most of the inhabitants of 
the colonies were of the third, fourth, or even 
fifth, or sixth generation from the original emi- 
grants. The fond recollections and feelings of 
kindred, which bound their forefathers to the 
place of their nativity were unknown. The 
commercial intercourse, between the two coun- 
tries, at the time was not sufficiently ex- 
tensive to cement a friendly union. New Eng- 
land which was first thic kly peopled, could fur- 
nish but few articles ad: apted to the British 
market. Its direct trade with England was there- 
fore fora long time very limited. The state of 
society in the colonies also nurtured a love of 
liberty. The distinctions of rank, and the he- 
reditary nobility, established by the policy of the 
eastern world, never gained an establishment in 
the west. The inhabitants were all of one rank, 
and believed the doctrine of the natur: ae of 
mankind. Fe ew titled persons ever emigrated to 
the provinces, and such as did, soon descended 
into the class of yeomanry. The great majority 
colonists were employed in agriculture, 
of the soil which they cultivated. 
The merchants, mechanics, and manufacturers, 
taken collectively, constituted only one fifteenth 
of the whole population. 

This fact gave a cast of independence to the 
manners of the people. Farmers experience 
less of me severity, which arises from de ‘pending 
on the caprice of customers, than any other class 
of Removed from the pressure of indi- 
, and the indulgencies of affluence, their 

are strong, and their minds vigorous. 
The religion of most of the colonists was protes- 
tantism; a fundamental principle of 
the right of private judgment. 
them ve dis 


bonds 


months ers 


same 


of the 
and proprietors 


men. 
gence 


bodies 


which is, 
The majority of 
senters, protestants of protestant- 
ism, and hostile to all interference of authority 
in matters of opinion. Such as belonged to the 
church of England used its liturgy, but had 
no bishops, and were really independents so far 
as government and the hierarchy were concern- 
ed. Their religion was neither imposed by au- 
thority, nor made an engine of state. The num- 
ber of lawyers in the provinces was very great. 
This order of men have in all ages been the 
friends of liberty. Professionally taught the 
rights of man, they quickly perceive eve ry thing 
which endangers them, and trace future mis- 
chiefs from gilded innovations. In the southern 
colonies, the haughtiness of domination, was 
combined with the spirit of liberty. Slave-hold- 
ers are always jealous of their own freedom, and 
most vigorously resist every effort made to de- 
grade themselves into a state of dependance. 
The books which were most extensively read 
by the colonists, were of the class which defend 
the principles of civil liberty ; such as Cato’s let- 
ters and the Independant Whig. 

The policy of Great Britain toward the colo- 
nies, until the close of the war of 1755, was of 
the most friendly character. Regarding them as 
instruments of commerce, she was contented 
She required 
them to carry to her all their products which she 













wanted, and all their raw materials which she 


chose to manufacture, and regulated their trade 
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»}tax themselves, and a parliamentary revenue}! 
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>} Was no | irt of the object of colonization. Ain 





nto the Hou of Commons, declaring all i ru- 
( ts of wt neu i al ynest the coionists alter 


























in such a way as was thought most conducive to| new scene opene d at the peace of Paris, 1763.—) the first o No , 1765, not executed on 
mutual advantage. Until the period specified,| The national debt of Great Britain then amount {| stamped paper, or pare nt, charged with a 
even republican jealousy could find only a short | to {°148,000,000—the late war originated on ac-|duty by par ! t, nu 1 void. ‘I bill 
list of grievances. Acts to prohibit the cutting of| count of the colonics—it was therefore reasona-|met some Oppo l 1 t ywer suse, but 
pitch trees—the erection of furna for rolling | ble that the ould assist in | ting its ex-| finally passed \ : 1 ved t roy- 
iron or making steel—the transportation of man-| penses—and parliament, it wi 1, had the/al assent, March 22d, 1765. O wing 
ufactured woolens from one province to another,| power to tax every part ol empire. The|evening Dr. Franklin, 1 a colonial agent In 
—and hatters from having colored apprentices or| doctrine of parliamentary power was very fa i- London, wrote to Mr. Charles 7 son. ** The 
more than two at a time—were the principal. ly received by t ass Ol i 1 People.|sun of erty is set, you must light fire 
These trifling restrictions were commonly eva-| Decei\ exaggerated accounts of A 1,0 dustry and economy.”’ On the 28th of May 
ded, and their evils incomparably less th the} wealt! é 1 by the prospect of easing th number of resolutions re ought into t 
advantages flowing from the connection between |own burdens at the exp of others—and edu-| \ i hou of ses by Patrick Henry, 
the two countries. In 1764 a change of the sys- cated in habit oO! ubmission to | riiamentary | W ch W su l LILY ypted, declaring tha 
tem of colonial regulations commenced. This} taxation, they dee d it the height of contuma-\the « n of Virs 1 we entitled to the 
consisted in part ofa rigid enforcement of the!cy in the colonist to offer yr stance. Elated|sam rties, } i } nities, as li 
British navigation laws. The northern coloni: by th recent victories over France and Spain,; they had n bo ‘ ig Within the realm 
nee ded large quantit! of Eng ish mant u = 9 t y not la r to i ) P t yn. It I Eng 1— A ¥ \ = I ] o 
and at the same time produced but littl th \ to no purpose itt \ cal insisted t state of An ca ts intwor rters 
would be needed <change. They/|that rej ntation and taxation a nsepara-| granted by Jar irst— Ge \s- 
found however purchasers of their produce it e—that the only ¢ tutional way of 1 ¢ sembly of the colony, toge \ his Majesty, 
their Spanish and French neigh! yrs, and obtain- | mone y from them was ts of their own legis- or his r presenta > had enj 1 exclu y 
- ed from them gold, silver, and sueh precious} latures—th l ly over which they had no}t power oi ying taxes, and had r 
commodities as were in demand in Great Britain.| control might, without their consent, take a part ted or surrende! hat power—that ry at- 
A re ciprocal circulation of money and merchan- ! wert n i other person 
dize beneficial to both parties w is thus establish- , unconstitutiorz il, an injust, 
ed. This trade, which, though contraband, had rt British as w is A i 
been always connived at by those in power, was W signed to raise revenue, 
at this period almost annihilated by the vigilance 0 irce than the Gen- 
of the royal revenue cutters. It was indeed in g not to be « ! h 
the same year legalized to some extent, but load- very person, who either in 
ed with such enormou luties a Vi 1t - v 1 fes that t WG eral 
lent to prohibition. These duties were t posses s rht of pDo- 
paid In speci also. and offen acain t! t= P 1 an en = tn th 
imposing them were to be tried in the courts of 
admiralty, and decided by a rlen , a crea- ane f these resolutions, it 
ture of the crown. Though th uff 0 ved bo n England and A- 
the colonists arising from this source we g t; ct would submitted 
yet the majority of them were disposed to obey, 1 Oppo yn. Its framers, 
; and admitted that the ] nt state had a1 ), Opurence, otected by « A Will they calculating upon t cess ft using stamp 
restrain their trade in every Way Ww h condu- re to cont! ite t to! ve us! } S which would ( l t sec 
ced to the common henet i the ¢ Y “ ie heavy W r of that urd W ch we Oo perty resu ig seo un S. 
But this change appe 1 princip: 1 t] ler?” To which colonel Barr e} d, yasted that th iW Would execut self. i 
attempt made by the British ] iliament to tax |* They planted by your care! No, yo oppres- | colonial agents too, lested to point ou 
the colonists without their consent. As th ons planted them in 4 ca. They fi ( proper persons for sta officers, genera nomi- 
attempt led directly to the war which terminated |tyranny toat uncultivated and i pitable ) Mated th own I lds. Une o ie mem! 
in the independence: of the provinces, it rves;country, wh they exposed themselves to al-\of the house of burgesses upon ¢ the reso- 
a minute narration. e onive mw h l } ne- | most | tn i fn ps to W h h hu nan nature Is itions I id ex i ied, tl ‘S ym! treason! = eV 
land had to American terr ory rested on the fact ible ; and yng oth to the cru lty of asav-| were however favorably re ved by the peo; ., 
of prior discovery. No existing record proves | ag e the most subtle, and [ will take upon m ind immediately t 5 ted to tl other r o- 
that any compensation was given to the aborigi-| to ,t most formidable of : peo} upon |vinces. Th xain yf Virg 1 confirmed 
nes by the crown for lands which it granted to} the tac of God’s ¢ th ind yet, actuated wavering and emboldened ‘ lt} 
emigrants. All the colonies, except Georgia, principles of tru English liberty, they met all;tongues and pens of ) i part oft 
were settled by private adventurers, without any rardships with pleasure, compared with those the citizens, we é 1 defending the 
advances from the national treasury. They|they suffered in their own country, from the)principles of 1 Virg lutions. The 
struggled through a hard infancy, and “defended|hands of those that should have been their|ilame spread fro st to breast till the fire be- 
themselves against the numerou vages in|friends. They nourished up by your indulgence !|came general. Popular indignation soon sbew- 


their vicinity, without any foreign aid. rh 


charters though granted upon 1] tic 
that the natives had no right to the soil on wl 


they dwelt, and therefore in equity mere nul 





ties—answered the purposes of inspiri! ( 
I i 
igrants with confidence, and exciting their 


dustry—of protecting thi from other Europe 


powers—and of preventing gross encroachm 
on their rights by the mother country. All tl 
charters, except that of Pt sylvania, stipulat 
that the emigrants to America should « 
ame privileges, as if they had remained ‘or | 
been born in the realm. In that ot ind, 





crown agreed not to assent to any bill subjecti 
the inhabitants to internal taxation. Massachu-| nobly take 


setts had questioned the 


taxation before the charter of Pennsylvania y 


granted. <A clause was therefor: 
declaring, that no customs, or other 


contri 


tions should be laid on the inhabitants, unless by 


the consent of the Proprietary or Governor : 
Assembly, or by an act of parliament. Dut 


the first 150 years of their existence, and even} 
t to| farth<r. 






during the war of 1755, the colonies were lef 











yn.}/as you began to care about ther 
ich | exercised in s ing perso 
hie | de rtment and another, W 
m-|deputies of deputies to som 
1-| house, sent to spy out their | 
sent their actions and to prey u 
3; w! iviour on ny ocea 
»' the blood of tho SONS ( L t 
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the Governor. Similar devastations were com- 
mitted in Rhode Island 
Messrs. Howard and Moffat, who were known 
to be friendly to the stamp act, and they them- 
selves hung and burnt in effigy. In New York, 
the stamp master, foreseeing the gathering storm, 
resigned. Lieut. Governor Colden took refuge 
in Fort George, carrying with him the stamp pa- 
pers. The people took his coach and burnt it 
on the bowling green, beneath the guns of tl 
fort—then burnt the house of Major James—and 
would have proceeded 


oO 


if 


still excesses, | 
unless the papers had been delivered to the city 


to greater 
corporation. 

When the ship bringing the stamp papers ap- 
peared at Gloucester point, all vessels in the har- 
hor of Philadelphia hoisted their colors half mast 
—the bells were rung muffled, and the people 


collecting in great numbers, by threats and im-| 
portunity induced Mr. Hughes, the stamp distri- | 

} 
During the summer numerous | 


butor, to resign. 
town meetings instructed their representatives 
to oppose the stamp act, and the assemblies of 
most of the colonies asserted their 
right to tax their own constituents. A meeting 
of a eontinental congress was also recommended 
by thé assembly of Massachusetts, and seconded 
by that of South Carolina. The assemblies of| 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia, were pre- | 
vented by their Governors from sending a depu- 
tation to this congress. Twenty-eight deputies! 
from the ten remaining provinces convened at| 
New York on the second Tuesday of October. | 


This congress asserted in strong terms their ex-| 


emption from all taxes not imposed by their own 


representatives, and also prepared a petition to| 


the king, another to the house of commons, and 
a memorial to the house of lords. 
of November, business was transacted in most 
departments as though no stamp act existed. 
Newspapers were circulated on common paper— 


legal proceedings were carried on in courts as | 
previously—and ships entered and departed with- 


out stamped papers. In the mean time many 
persons, in New-York and New-England, form- 
ed an association for their mutual defence against 
the promoters of the stamp act. The people also 
entered into associations against the importation 
of British manufactures, and discontinued the 
use of foreign elegancies and luxuries. 
voluntary restrictions were so well observed that 


thousands of British artificers were deprived of | 


employment, and some of their most flourishing 
manufactories almost ruined. The British mer- 
chants and manufacturers were impelled, by the 
strong motives of interest, to concur with the 
colonists in their petitions for a repeal of the | 
stamp act. The decided opposition of the colo- 
nists left the parliament no other alternative but 
of repeal or compulsion. Poth methods had 
warm and able advocates; but after a protracted 
debate the repeal! of the stamp act was carried 
March 18th, 1766. This event was hailed with 
the liveliest demonstrations of joy, in both Ie} 
land and America. The ships in the Thames 
displayed their colors, and houses were illumina- 
ted all over London. The colonists determined 
to recommence their commercial intercourse with 
Great Britain, and their churches resounded 
with thanksgiving. This rejoicing was however 
premature. Although parliament repealed an 
act found to be ruinous to the commercial in- 
terests of the kingdom, it did not relinquish its 
claim of aright to raise a colonial revenue. On 


ig- 


the contrary it was asserted in a declaratory act 


issued at the time of the repeal of the stamp act, 
that the parliament had, and of right ought to 
have power, to bind the colonies in all cases 
whatsoever. ‘This alleged right it was not slow 
in exercising. In 1767, Mr. Charles Townsend 
bought into parliament a bill for granting duties 


in the British colonies on el: 


exclusive | 


After the first | 


These | 


of these duties. 
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|colors, and tea, which was enacted into a law. 


on the property of} The fire of opposition burst out afresh in the |dangerous innovation, an 


colonies against the principle of taxation, and 
this act was assailed by resolutions, addresses, 
petitions, and remonstrances similar to those by 
which the stamp act had been opposed. A num- 


ber of able writers, especially Mr. Dickinson of 


Pennsylvania, clearly shewed that these small 
duties endangered American liberty, and were 
entering wedges, opening the way for greater 
and heavier. 
Associztions foi 
british manufactures were again formed. 


A ¢cir- 


|cular letter addressed by the Ass« inbly ot Massa- 


chusetts to the speakers of the other assemblies, 
systematized opposition and laid the foundation 
of united petitions for a redress of grievances. 
Lord Hillsborough the secretary of state for 
American affairs called on the assembly to re- 
scind that part of their proceedings, but the 
proposition was negatived by a vote of 92 to 17. 
In June 1768 the seizure of the sloop Liberty, 
owned by Mr. Hancock, for not entering all the 
wines which she had brought from Madeira, oc- 
casioned fresh violences in Boston. The com- 


missioners of the customs were roughly handled | 


and forced to retire into Castle William. In 
consequence of this his majesty ordered two re- 
giments and some armed vessels to repair to 
Boston, to support and assist the officers of the 
custom in the execution of their duty. In Feb. 
1769 both houses of parliament, in an address to 
the king, besought him to obtain full information 
concerning treasons and misprisons of treasons, 
committed in Massachusetts since the close of 
1767, that a special commission might be issued to 
| bring the principal offenders to trial in England. 
The Virginia house of Burgesses, and the Assem- 
‘bly of North Carolina, met soon after the official 
accounts of this address of parliament reached 
America. Both passed resolutions, declaring that 
all trials for treason and every other crime com- 
mitted in the colonies ought to be before the 


courts in the colonies, and that the removal of) 
1 beyond sea for trial, was 
highly derogatory to the rights of British subjects. | 


any of the colonists 
For these resolutions both these bodies were dis- 
solved by the royal governors. The non impor- 
tation confederacy had at this time become gen- 
eral. Fear of popular vengeance co-operated 
with patriotism in promoting its objects. A com- 
mittee waited on an importing merchant in 
Boston and informed him that 1000 men were 
|waiting for his answer. The newspapers soon 
published that he had voluntarily ceased importing. 


The Bostonians even proceeded to the length of 


re-shipping British goods. The British manu- 
facturers experienced a renewal of the distress- 
es of 1765, and the same influence which pro- 
cured a repeal of the stamp act solicited a repeal 
The rulers of Great Britain act- 


ed in these circumstances without decision. In 


1770 they repealed five sixths of the duties | 


which had been imposed in 1767, reserving on- 
ly that of three pence a pound on tea, as an ev- 
idence of parliamentary supremacy. A political 
calm once more took place. 


now have honorably closed the dispute. Nei- 


ther the reservation of the duty on tea by par-| 


liament, nor the determination of the colonists 
not to import tea charged with a duty, would 


have disturbed or at least broken the returning 


harmony of the twocountries. But new causes 
of irritation soon occurred, 

The military force stationed at Boston was a 
fruitful source of uneasiness to that city. 
dispute between a party of soldiers, and a num- 
ber of the townsmen on the fifth of March 1770, 
three of the latter were killed and five danger- 
‘ously wounded. About the same time the gov- 
jernor and judges of that province were made 


is*, paper, painters’|independent of the people, and their salaries | resolved to destroy it 


suspending the importation of 


Great Britain might | 


In al 


| paid by the crown. This was resented as a 
infraction of their 
charter, and a destruction of the balance of pow- 
er essential to free governments. Public indig- 
{nation was aroused to a high degree by another 
occurrence in 1773. A number of letters writ- 
ten by Governor Hutchison, Lieut. Governor 
Oliver, and others in Boston, to persons in pow- 
erin Great Britain, comtaining representations 
very favorable to the colony, recommending co- 
measures to its and a 
change of its chartered system of government, 
fell into the hands of Dr. Franklin, and were 
‘transmitted by him to Boston. The assembly 
limmediately agreed on a petition and remon- 
|strance to the king, in which they charged the 
(Governor and Lieut. Governor with giving pri- 
|vate, partial, and false information, declared 
jthem to be enemies to the colonies, and prayed 
|for their speedy removal from their places. The 
| case was tried before his majesty’s privy coun- 
‘cil. Dr. Franklin represented the province of 
| Massachusetts, and Mr. Wedderburne defended 
ithe accused royal servants. In the course of 
| his pleadings Mr. Wedderburne pronounced a 
violent phillippic against Dr. Franklin, as the 
|fomenter of the disputes between the two coun- 
itries. The result was, the Governor and Lieut. 
|Governor were acquitted, and Dr. Franklin dis- 
|missed from the office of deputy postmaster gen- 
'eral which he held under the crown. These 
lthings though irritating would have been borne. 
It was a combination between the British minis- 
\try and the East India company, for the purpose 
of bringing tea into the colonies which led to 
ithe rending of the empire. The resolutions of 
ithe colonies to import no teas on which duty 
}was charged, were by most of them well observ- 
‘ed. Duty was never pail on more than one chest 
lof this commodity in Pennsylvania. This dimin- 
ished exportation so much that the warehouses 
lof the East India company were in a short time 
filled with seventeen millions of pounds of tea, 
for Whica a market could not easily be found. 
The company was authorized by law, to eX port 
teas free of duties toall places whatsoever. That 
teas would be purchased in the provinees at the 
reduced prices at which it could sell them was 
considered certain, and the collection of a reve- 
nue would be inseparably connected with these 
sales. In pursuance of an agreement between 
‘itself and the ministry, the company freighted 
several ships with teas and consigned them to 
agents in the different provinces. This schem: 
| plausible as it seemed, was defeated by the vigi- 
llance of the colonists. } 

As soon as it was known meetings were held 
\in the capitals of the different provinces, and 
combinations formed to obstruct the sales of the 
jteas. As the time at which the arrival of the 
itea ships was expected approached, variou: 
}measures were adopted to prevent the landing 
of the cargoes. The tea consignees were in 
‘several places coinpelled to resign. The pilots 
on the Delaware were warned not to conduct 
any of the tea-ships into Philadelphia. In New 
York, popular vengeance was denounced against 
all who would contribute in any measure to for- 
ward the views of the East India company.— 
|The captains of the ships directed to New York 
and Philadelphia being apprized of the danger of 
landing their cargoes, returned to Great britain 
without making any entry at the custom house. 
It was otherwise in Boston. Such arrangements 
were there made by the governor, that the re- 
turn of the tea vessels until discharged of dutia- 
ble articles was rendered impossible. The in- 
| habitants had therefore no chance but to prevent 
|the landing of the tea, or to suffer it to be land- 
ed, and depend on the unanimity of the people 
|not to purchase it. Atatown meeting, it was 
Seventeen men dressed 


| 


lercive secure obedience 








as Indians, red to the tea ship broke 


repa 


open 342 chests and discharged their contents 
into the water. Thus notasingle chest of the 
cargoes sent out by the company on tl occa- 
on, was sold for their benetit. When informa- 
tion of thu proceeding rea d G it britain 
itawakened a feeling of hostility to Boston, a 
1rong as its anost inve rat enemies Cou - 
re. The destruct on oj t tea Was repre nt- 
ed as an un paralic ed outra on the treedom oft 
commerce, and as a part of a long digest 1 plan 
of resi tance to parliamentary 
it was said, had ever disting 
opposition to the authority of 


now it ought to be pun 
manner. Transported with 


defeat of their measures, the 





take legislative vengeance 
In this purpose they were 


parliament. 
ton was deprived of t 
til his majesty should 


that trade might be safely 


One of their acts 


protected and duties paid. A second altered 
the charter of Massachusetts, so as to make the 
council or second branch ot the legislature « - 


ble by the crown—to give the governor p< 


to appoint and remove all judges of the courts 
of common pleas—commissioners of oyerand ter- 
miner—the attorney general—provost marshal— 
justices—sheriffs, &c. And finally, to prevent 
town meetings from being called without tl 

permission of the governor or lieut. governor. 
The whole executive government was thus ta- 
ken out of the hands of the people, and the nom- 








ination of all important offices vested in t 

king or his governor. A third provided, that 
any person indicted tor der or any other 
capital crime committed in ai g the magistra- 


cv might be sent by the governor 


colony or to Great Britain 








designed to conciliate the Fri s of 
Canada, and at th ime time overt e the other 
colonies, extended the limitS of that provi Ice 
to the Ohio and Mississippi—established in it a 
legislative council ited and removeable by 


the crown, tnited Only in the power ot taXa- 
tion—wzave the catholies a rig to in 
council—seeured the eatholie clergy, with the ex- 


ception oft the regular orders, in the possession 
of their estates and the collection of tithes from al! 
of their own sect, and ed the Fr 
form of trial without jury A 
in c: 
Gen. Gage 


re-establisn ench 


in civil cases. fifth 


authorized the ot soldiers ise of 


exigeney in the houses of citizens. 


quart 
a man well known and highly respected, was, in 
the meantime, appointed commander-in-chief of 
the royal sini h America, and 
cessor to Gov. Hamilton, who had become « 
unpopular. Th thou 
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whelming majorities. ‘ontiden pre- 
dicted by the prime minister, Lord North* and 
‘Gibbon has pronounced a judg it on this 


minister and his colleagues which posterity ha 
not confirmed. 

“1 took my seat in parliament, says Mr. 
Gibbon, “tat the beginning of th nemorabl 


Great britain 
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his friends that the decided conduct of the par- 
liament would effectually subdue the seditiou 
spirit of t] colonists. The new laws were 
received in Ex ind with almost universal ap- 
la . The resu of the scheme varied widel 
irom W it nad t nant pated | V stal I 
1 crt rc! I ( l ; it ort if = 
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sion whe 


ig Koston irbor arrived. 

as afterwards adoy ted by 

most of tl cities in the colonies) was imme- 
diately introduced, and passed, recommending 
that the first day of June, the time refixed to 
the law to take effect, should be observed asa 
dav of f g, humiliation, and prayer. On the 
publication of this resolution the body was dis- 
olved by the royal governor. The members 
however convening in a private capacity, con- 
tracted a league which declared that an attempt 
to compel one of the colonies to consent to an 
irbitrary tax, Was an outrage on ail, and adopted 
1 resolution that all tl colonies should be in- 

} } 


1iould meet vearly 








and deliberate on the general interests of Amer- 
ica. On the 10th o May news of the port bill 
reached On the 13th there as a pub- 
ie m inhabitants, by which a circu- 
ir letter was prepared and transmitted to < 

the colonies, ca ig upon them to stop lm porta- 
tion from Great britain and the West Indies 
until this tyrannical act should be repealed.— 
Gen. Gage landed the same day, and was re- 
ceived with all the honors due tohisrank. Two 
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arri- 


regiments of iniantry, a detachment 


and sever oft cannon soon at ter 
ved, ana gradually reinforced by reg- 
iments trom New York, Quebec, Halifax, and 
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of persons subser ! in instrument, whie th *y 

called the solemn league and covenant, by whiels t 
they bound themselves to suspend all co io 

cial intercourse with Great Britain, till t} . 


obnoxious laws were repealed. J governor 
alarmed by the very! league, issued a pro- 
clamation denouncing it, as **an illegal, hostile, 
and treacherous association.” Thecolon 

and treacherous associatio 1e colonial law- 
vers however easily yved that the combina- 


within the description of legal 


tion did not come 

treason ; and retorted on the governor, that 
was innical. It wasa part of 

his duty to prevent town meetings after the first 

of August, 1774; when |} j 
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a constitutional meeting held before the first of i 
August having adjourned itself from time to 
time. He fortified the isthmus which connects 
the peninsula on which Boston stands with the 
mainland. The inhabitants of Boston and also 
of the country were extreme ly exasperated by 
this step, excla { that it was an act of direct 
hostility, and threw out some violent menaces. 
Fi Gage tearing the kindling conflagration, de- 
tached two companies of soldiers and seized the 
powder which wa posited im the arsenal at ¢ 
Charlestown. This excited a violent ferment. 5 
Several thousand men hastened with arms to 
Cambridge, and were with difficulty prevented 
by the more prudent from marching immediately 
to HDoston to demand the restitution of the pow- 
der. Soon after a report—originated probably 
by some leading patriots for the purpose of test- i 
ing popular feeling—zo to circulation that the 
roval fleet and army were firing upon Boston. 
[In less than twenty-four hours 30,000 men were 
under arms marching towards the capital, and . 
made no rit until they aseertained the alarm 
was unfounded. The law for the regulation ot f 
the province of Massachusetts Bay was so un- 
popu ir, that the of! appoin | inde it, 
either declined a ance, « we nted 
peop om S l l severai Ol- 
lu refused \ 1 to act in con- 
y tothe new | vs who had is- 
wi citation were com] d to ask 
1 int ! ‘ yu , and the people in i 
! t La til cou iouses wert 
open d. throngead t I » Such an exXtent that 
no ro W | 1 udges, ihe commis- 












ul yng 1 Sa ° ihe ne of govern 
ment was therefore abandon her I 
ytlicers took refuge in Boston, a place whi An ’ 
ict of parliament had proseribed from all tr X 
Gen. Gage issued writs for holding a general 
assembly at Salem on the 4th of October, which 
he thought it expedient afterwards to counter- 
act. Th ra itv of this » was denied ana 
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ninety of the members elected met at the time! were possessed of great opulence. On the fifth 


and place appointed. 
into a provincial convention and adjourned to) 
Concord. A committee was appointed to draw| 
up a plan for the defence of the province. The} 
plan approved was to enlist men who would be | 
under obligation to march at a minutes warning. 
Jedediah Pribble, Artemias Ward, and Seth| 
Pomeroy were appointed generals; and a com-| 
mittee of supplies were authorized to purchase | 
such articles as the public exigencies required 
to the value of £515,627 15s. The same persons} 
again met in November, appointed John Thomas | 
and William Heath general officers, resolved to! 
have 12,000 men in readiness to act, and sent 
persons to request the co-operation of New| 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut in 
making up an army of 20,000 men. 

It was with great difficulty the governor suc- 
ceeded in furnishing winter lodgings for the 
soldiery. No persons in Boston or New York 
would sell materials for barracks, and no work- 
men could be hired to erect winter coverings for| 
the enemies of their country. Hay, straw, and 
timber sold for the use of the troops were fre- 
quently burned, and the king’s property in va- 
rious ways destroyed. Towards the close of the 
year the king prohibited the exportation of mil-| 
itary stores from Britain. On receiving this in-| 
telligence, the people of Rhode Island seized 
and removed 40 pieces of cannon from the pub- 
lic battery—and 400 men assailing, stormed the 
fort at Portsmouth, broke open the powder house, 
and conveyed away the powder. The Massa-| 
chusetts general court meton the 7th of June. 
Resolutions were secretly prepared by some of 
its members, recommending a convention of 
delegates from all the provinces to be held at| 
Philadelphia on the Ist of September, and the} 
appointment of a number to represent Massa-| 
chusetts in the proposed congress, When the} 
resolutions were offered the doors were closed. 
The governor being apprized of the business of 
the court attempted to dissolve it, but his secre- 
tary was refused admittance till the resolutions | 
were adopted. All the provinces from New| 
Hampshire to South Carolina concurred in the 
measure of holding a general congress and elect- 
ed their delegates. 

In Pennsylvania the popular leaders had a de- 
licate part to act. A great part of the population 


consisted of members of the society of Friends, | 


who believed all war unlawful. The govern- 
ment was proprietary, and had a multitude of 
officers connected with it who had every thing 
to fear from revolution. Prudent and temperate 
management, however, brought its whole weight 
into the seale of opposition. A public meeting 
was held in Philadelphia, on the 18th of June. 
It adopted resolutions declaring the Boston port 
act unconstitutional, and that a continental con- 
gress ought to be convoked, and also appointed 
a committee to address a circular letter to all the 
counties, requesting the appointment of dele- 
gates to a general meeting proposed to be held 
in Philadelphia, on the 15th of July. The dele- 
met at the time appointed, and among 
other things approved of holding a general con- 
and red their willingness to make 

any sacrifices which the congress would deem 
necessary for the preservation of liberty. <A sim- 
ilar meeting was held at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, on the 18th of July. It passed sundry reso- 
lutions expressive of the right of the colonists, 
and its sympathies with the people of Boston, 
and also appointed delegates to represent the 
province in the general congress. On the 4th of| 
September the representatives of all the colonies 
except North Carolina arrived in Philadelphia. 
These appeared on the 14th. They were fitty- 


gates 


cress, deck: 


distinguished by public favor. Some of them 


gal. 


They resolved themselves|of Sept. they met and chose Peyton Randolph, 


of Virginia, president, and Charles Thompson, 
of Pennsylvania, secretary. Congress then de- 
cided relative to the mode of conducting its busi- 
ness, that each province, irrespective of their dif- 
fence of territory and population, should have 
one equal vote,—that no proposition discussed by 
it, which was not finally adopted, should be en- 
tered on its journals, and that its deliberations 
should be kept secret until the majority should 
direct them to be published. Two committees 
were then appointed, the one to report on the 
rights of the colonists, the violations of these 


rights since 1763, and the best ieans for their 
| recovery—the other to report on the several stat- 
|utes which affected the trade and manufactures 
| of the colonies. 

| laration of rights. 


It soon after agreed upon adec- 
This asserted that the colo- 


land,—that whilst parliament had a right to reg- 
ulate external commerce, the several provincial 
legislatures had the exclusive right of taxation 
and internal polity, subject only to the negative 
of the sovereign—that it was the right of the co- 
lonists to be tried only by their peers of the vicin- 


|age, and that the keeping of a standing army in 


any of the colonies, without its consent, was ille- 
Congress then resolved that several of the 


acts of parliament during the reign of George ILI, 


should be previously obtained. The resolutions 
of congress were received in America with al- 
most universal approbation. ‘The Assembly of 
Pennsylvania, though composed of a majority of 
Friends, or of those who were favorable to their 
interest, were the first legal body of representa- 
tives that ratified, unanimously, the acts of the 
general congress. It recommended also that 
provision should be made of salt, gun-powder, 
saltpetre, iron, steel, and other munitions of war. 
Provincial conventions in Maryland, Delaware, 
and New Hampshire voted funds for the pur- 
chase of arms and ammunition, and declared 
enemies to the country those who should refuse 
to provide themselves with a military equipment. 
In Massachusetts, Virginia, and South Carolina, 
the ardor of the people was astonishing. All 
places presented the image of war and the sem- 
blance of conflicts. Several regiments were 
soon organized, trained to the exercise of arms, 
and prepared to enter the field if things should 
come to that fatal extremity. Amidst a concord 
so general, the assembly of New York was the 
only legislature which withheld its »pprobation 
of the proceedings of congress. This state was 
the scene of much party division. Its metropo- 
lis had long been the head quarters of the british 
army, and many of its best families were con- 
nected with people of influence in Great Britain. 
Its commerce was flourishing. The unequal 
distribution of its land cherished an aristocratical 


particularly five passed during the last session of| spirit. The assembly, influenced by these things, 


parliament, were infringements of the rights of 
the colonists. It resolved, however, to try the 
efficacy of pacific measures for the removal of 
grievances. It accordingly prepared an address 
to the king, a second to the people of Great Bri- 
tain, a third to the French inhabitants of Canada, 
and a fourth for the inhabitants of the colonies. 
[talso entered into a non-importation, non-con- 
sumption, and non-exportation agreement. 

All these were written with much 
ability. We ask, it was said tothe king, but for 
peace, liberty, and safety, not for a diminution of 
prerogative or a grant of new rights. Place us, 
it was demanded of the British people, in the 
same situation we were at the close of the last war, 
}and our former harmony will be restored. The 
Canadians were earnestly invited to join the 
| other colonies in a social compact, and to choose 
\delegates to represent them in a general con- 


gress. 


addresses 


}the colonies, the proceedings of Great Britain 
against them since 1763 were recapitulated, evi- 


dence was furnished that a deliberate system 


| was formed for abridging their liberties, and a| 


view was given of the measures adopted to 
counteract this system. It concluded with sta- 
ting, that the schemes agitated against the colo- 
nies had been so conducted as to render it pru- 
dent to extend their views to mournful events, 
and to be in all respects prepared for every con- 
tingency. By the association into which it en- 
tered, congress bound itself and constituents to 
import no merchandize from Great [Britain or Lre- 
land after the Ist of December, 1774, nor purchase 
or use any tea on which a duty had been paid, 
and to discontinue its use entirely after the 1st 
of March, 1775.—That after the first of Septem- 
ber, 1774, they would, unless their grievances 
were previously redressed, export no commodi- 
ty to Great Britain, Ireland, or the West Indies. 
it also recommended that a committee should be 


conduct of all persons relative to the association, 
and to publish in the Gazettes the names of its 
violators as foes to the rights of British America. 
Congress closed this important business in less 


In their memorial to the inhabitants of 


nists were entitled to all the rights and immuni- 
| ties of subjects born within the realm of Eng- 


than eight weeks and then dissolved itself, after | 


having given its opinion that another congress 


the May ensuing, unless a redress of grievances 


| 


}come on in the succeeding 


}a hew 


; Surprise d into an election without 


| before they were known in Great Britain. 
appointed in every town and city, to observe the | ) 
|}members, or of 
jments. 





refused to adopt the resolutions of congress, 
from the interruption of commerce with England. 
Though the royalists, or, as they were called, 
tories, had the ascendency in that province, the 
same enthusiam for liberty seemed to inspire eve- 
ry breast in the other colonies. Domestic manu- 
factures were every where encouraged. For 
the sake of liberty, merchants cheerfully submit- 
ted to an almost total suspension of business. 
The cultivators of the soil, with equal readiness, 
agreed that the hard earned produce of their 
farms should remain unshipped however much 
its price might be reduced. For the same pur- 
pose, the opulent agreed to eat, drink, and wear, 
only what their country afforded. 


CHAPTER V. 


Transactions in Great Britain in consequence of 


the proceedings of Congress, in 1774. 

Some time before the proceedings of congres 
reached England, it was justly apprehended 
that a non-importation agreement would be ont 
of the measures they would adopt. ‘The minis- 
try apprehending that this event, by distressing 
the trading and manutacturing towns, might! 
influence votes against the court, in the election 
of a new parliament, which was of course to 
year, suddenly dis- 
solved the parliament, and immediately order i 
one to be chosen. lt was their design 

the whole business of elections 
before the inconveniencies of a non-importation 
arreement could be felt. The 


to lav over, 


nation was thu 
knowing that 
the late American acts had driven the colont 


linto a firm combination, to support, and make @ 


common cause with the people of Massachusetts. 
A new parliament was returned, which met in 


|thirty-four days after the proceedings of con- 


gress were first published in Philadelphia, and 
Thi 
for the most part consisted, either of the former 
those who held similar senti- 

On the 30th of November, the king, in his 
speech to his new parliament, informed them, 
that a most daring spirit of resistance and dis- 


sey 


Thes a lobedience to the laws, unhappily prevailed in 
five in number. They were all men of note and! should be held in Philadelphia, on the 10th of; 


the province of Messachusetits, and had brok 
forth in fresh violences of a very criminal na- 
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